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Angus bulls... 


my your best 


inl 


Be Ahead! 


Breed Blacks! 


investment! 


Breed better beef 


Man, what a bull! Naturally hornless, 
gentle prepotent ... a bull that will 
transmit both substance and smoothness to 
his calves. 


He's a sure breeder; a real rustler on the 
range — aggressive and dependable wher- 
ever he's called upon. 


Most of all, he’s a builder of better beef 
—a sire of deep and smooth calves full of 
red meat. Yes, calves that usually bring a 
dollar or two more per cwt. when sold. 


Breed the horns off 


Angus are the only naturally hornless beef 
breed. When you cross a purebred Angus 
bull with your horned cows, at least 95 
per cent of the calves will be dehorned. 
And on the next cross all the horns will go. 


But most important: he'll get you a good 
calf from an ordinary cow to help boost 
your beef profits. 


Breed your herd Black 


Today the demand for good commercial 
Angus heifers and feeders far exceeds the 
supply. There are just not enough Blacks 
to go around. 


Why don’t you breed your herd Black by 
crossing your red and white cows with a 
prepotent, purebred Angus bull? Even 
first-cross Black calves are in strong de- 
mand for they possess many of the desir- 
able Angus feeding and finishing qualities. 
And in about three crosses, you too will 
have a uniferm quality Black herd that 
will net you more profit. 


Yes, the big switch is to Angus. So join 
this parade of progress — this building of 
better beef for more profit. 


Invest in the extra earning power of an 
Angus bull! 


Remember, he'll upgrade your calves, he'll 
breed off the horns, and he'll breed your 
herd Black. You are the one who will 
profit. 


American Angus Association 
3201 Frederick Bivd., $4. Joseph, Missouri 
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Blackleg 


Plays No Favorites! 


VERY CALF regardless of its favorable breeding or its 
careful environment is a potential victim of the deadly 
Blackleg germs that seem to exist wherever cattle are raised. 


Don't wait - vaccinate! That's the only known prevention. 


And when you vaccinate why not benefit by the outstand.- 
ing record of dependable immunity conferred by 


FRANKLIN CCS BACTERIN 


(combining a full dose for Blackleg and a tull dose for Malignant Edema) 
There's an extra margin of potency built inte each FRANKLIN dose. It 
comes from the scientific knowhow of forty years of specialized ex- 
perience. It is the result of the lifetime labors of recognized pioneers in 
the Blackleg biological field. 


FRANKLIN THE STOCKMAN’S FAVORITE! 


America’s stockmen, as discriminating, self-reliant operators of large- 

scale ranching, have made FRANKLIN their first choice for forty years. 
Well over 130 million calves have been vaccinated against Blackleg 
with FRANKLIN. Each year more calves are protected from Black- 
leg and Malignant Edema with FRANKLIN than with any other 
brand. 


Get Ready Now To 
LICK THE FLY PEST PROBLEM! 


Use the insecticide that knocks ‘em cold. That holds its fy-killing 
potency a long time with both quick-killing and residual killing 
effect. And that resists leeching in the rain. 


FRANKLIN BACKRUBBER INSECTICIDE 


Recommended for all types of backrubbers. 5 Gal. of concentrate pro- 
tects 50 or more cattle ali season at « cost of about 15¢ « head. 


Franklin F : a 
BLOODSTOPPER ranklin RUB-A-PAD BACKRUBBER 


Here's the low-cost, long- 

A ic wder that : 
& hn canal bloodit ' lasting answer to the 
tix vessels and tissues. Stops } automatic application of 
: J , : 1 bleed flow. Hastens ° Bh ) insecticide to cattle, The 
pe ails : 


, healing. Repels flies. | wy. flexible pads provide large 
; ; Ideal for use on dehorn- 


a yehs Pees _ ity rubbing area. Avoids satu- 
fh A aw Obie FPP aa ‘Ny ing, docking and similar 
Bae tity 


rating hide. Avoids waste 
y rr wounds, Shaker top can. M of insecticide. 
You are invited to get a free copy of the authentic buying guide for 
livestock protection, the complete Franklin catalog, 80 illustrated 
pages covering high quality vaccines, medicinals, supplies, equipment. 
ASK YOUR LOCAL FRANKLIN DEALER, OR WRITE TO 
NEAREST SALES OFFICE. 


ty Ve} «=O.M.FranKkitn Serum Co 
.¥ . —— i. 2 

; DENVER © KANSAS CITY © WICHITA © ALLIANCE @ AMARILLO 
Your Home-town Druggist. FY. WORTH © MARFA @ EL PASO © MONTGOMERY @ PORTLAND 
ems aes the gress PRADTEL SALT LAKE CITY © BILLINGS © LOS ANGELES © CALGARY 


LIN is close at hand almost every- 
where 


* Wherever ee Livestock There's Need for FRANKLIN * 
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You can’t. 
shut out 


CANCER 
this way 


EAR AND DELAY are the two most 
wiser allies of cancer.Too many 
Americans needlesaly lose their lives 
to cancer .. . because they put off 
going to their doctors. 


Many cancers are curable if 
treated in time. Even 15 years ago, 
medical science was saving | out of 
4 cancer patients, Today, it's sav- 
ing 1 in 3, The odds would be even 
better if people would have a health 
checkup annually and be alert to 
cancer’s seven danger signals: 


1. Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge. 2. A lump or thicken- 
ing in the breast or elsewhere, 
8. A sore that does not heal, 
4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 6. Hoarseness or cough. 
6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 7. Change ina wart 
or mole 


If your signal laste longer than two 
weeks, go to your doctor to learn 
if it means cancer, 


Having a health checkup every 
year is the smart thing to do—a 
checkup is your best insurance 
against cancer, 


And it’s equally smart to send 
your check to help in the continu- 
ing fight against this merciless killer, 


Bend your check to “‘Cancer”’ 
in care of your local post office, 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


BRIGHT FUTURE—There is good 
grass over most of Texas but that is 
not true of our Highland area. Cattle 
prices are good and we have had good 
winter moisture and the future looks 
brighter.-A. Forrest Hope, secretary, 
Highland Hereford Breeders Associa- 
tion, Marfa, Tex 


OPEN WINTER—W: 
very open winter, with fairly good 
moisture and prospects really look 
promising for the coming year. The 
country is very lightly stocked and 
cattle have wintered good. — Harrie 
Winston, Snyder, Tex 


have had a 


FINEST—We are enjoying the fin- 
est winter in 18 years that I have spent 
in Montana, and a good many more 
than that spent in Wyoming. Livestock 
is in excellent condition, the market is 
good, and we almost have to pinch 
ourselves to realize it is us in this posi 
tion.—-W. H. Grieve, Terry, Mont. 


BOUNTIFUL RAIN This whole 
country has had bountiful rain. All we 
need now is some warm sunshine. Cat 
tle prices and demand are holding up 
very strong. Talk of recession nor poli 
tics having no effect whatsoever.—Fred 
Croom, Coleman, Tex 


REALLY WET—Our country is in the 
best condition as to moisture since 1941. 
It is really wet down deep Cc. W. 
Rountree, Joyce Cattle Co., Maxwell, 
N. M 


GOOD YEAR—Looks like a good 
year for the cattleman here. Prices are 
encouraging, with contracts for fall de 
livery being offered at 24 cents. And 
it looks like lots of grass and hay with 
plenty of snow in the mountains now 
Samuel C. McMullen, Elko, Nev 


NOT MUCH FEEDING—Al! winter 
has been real nice here. There hasn't 
been much feeding in this neighborhood 
until lately L. M. Erickson, Arvada, 
Wyo 


FINDS FILM HELPFUL — The film 
“All Flesh Is Grass” was shown in a 
series of 40 district meetings in Michi 
gan, where attendance varied from 20 
to 250 persons. Because we purchased 
a great many Colorado feeder cattle 
last fall, the film was most timely, and 
our livestock people thoroughly enjoyed 
seeing some of the problems involved 
with these cattle before they are 
shipped east for finishing. As you may 
know, Michigan is a meat-deficient 
state; yet, we have been a net exporte! 
of corn for at least the past 10 years 
We are highly hopeful that through 
spotlighting the cattle business and the 
opportunities in feeding, we can en- 
courage more cattle feeding in Michi- 


gan. A film such as yours starts many 
of our producers to thinking in those 
terms. Many thanks.—Gay Gardner, 
Detroit Mich. 


(“All Flesh is Grass” is one of three 
films produced by the public relations 
department of the American National 
which have had thousands of showings 
the country over and many in foreign 
lands.—Ed. ) 


CONTRACTED—We have an abun 
dance of feed, cattle all doing very 
well and many have been contracted 
for May and June delivery. — John 
Baumgartner, Jr., San Martin, Calif. 


ABRUPT CHANGES BAD—Hair on 
cattle is getting thin from so much mild 
weather, and a cold April could result 
in losses.—Dan Hanson, Kaycee, Wyo 
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The Lookout 


Prices of all meat animals except hogs in early 1958 were the highest since 1952, and hog 
prices were the highest since 1954. Prices were up because slaughter was down, 

and because big feed supplies and a favorable livestock price outlook gave rise to strong demand 

for feeder and breeding stock. 


Cattle prices are running considerably above last year and will continue generally favor- 
able during 1958, says USDA. However, the margin of difference over 
1957, which in mid-March ranged from $4 (canner and cutter cows) to $10 (prime steers) per 
100 pounds, will narrow considerably. A big supply of fed cattle has been building up, and 
seasonally increasing marketings may reduce their prices by summer to near or a little below 
last year. Prices of stocker and feeder cattle are expected to remain seasonally strong 
during the spring, then decline moderately. Lamb prices may follow a roughly similar course, 
with some further advance probable in the next few weeks. 


Cattle prices will of course be affected by the strength of consumer demand for beef. 
Rising unemployment had not caused sizable weakening of demand by the opening months of 
1958. If it should continue, however, its influence would be noticeable. Any slippage in 
demand would be the first in a decade. In contrast with pork, beef has had the benefit of an 
almost continuous rise in demand for a number of years. 


in 10 states indicated in early March that their spring farrowing was 
Hog producers conforming approximately to their plans last December. They saved 
about 12 per cent more pigs in December-February than a year earlier, and expected to have 
| per cent more sows farrow in March-May than last year. They also expect a 13 per cent rise 
in June-August farrowings. (No new information on total U. S. farrowings is yet available.) 
These increases make it likely that prices of hogs, after remaining relatively high until about 
mid-summer, will decline more than usual during the fall. Prices this fall will likely drop 
below last fall, but not by a great deal. 


: for consumption per person are forecast at 154 pounds, 5 pounds less 
Supplies of meat than last year. Reductions of 4 pounds or more in beef consumption 
(from 84.3 to 80 pounds), 1 pound in veal and a fraction of a pound in lamb and mutton may 
be counterbalanced only slightly by an increase of about a pound in pork (from 61.6 to 62,5). 
Poultry consumption may be 31.7 pounds per capita. 


The current decline in economic activity has brought some reduction in the flow of 
income to consumers. Nevertheless, consumer purchases of food 


continue high; retail food store sales have increased further in recent months and are 8 per 
cent above a year earlier. Prices received by farmers rose 2 per cent from mid-January to 
mid-February and averaged some 8 per cent above February a year earlier. Prices paid by 
farmers also continued to move up in the early months of the year. 


Most economic indicators continued to slip during January and February. Declines 
in industrial production, employment and further small 


reductions in the work week have led to lower wage and salary payments. In February, the 
annual rate of wage and salary payments was down about 3 per cent from the peak reached in 
August 1957. Increasing unemployment compensation payments have offset part of the 
decline. Unemployment rose more than seasonally for the fourth straight month to 5.2 million, 
up 679,000 from January and 2,052,000 from February 1957. The rate of total personal 
income in February was down $5.5 billion or a little more than 1.5 per cent from the peak. 


. ° by businessmen in 1958, according to a recent survey by the Securities 
Capital spending md Exchange Commission and the Department of Sanesapen is 
scheduled to be 13 per cent lower than the record $37 billion in 1957. Investment in new plant 
and equipment in manufacturing is scheduled to be lower by one-sixth with moderate 
declines in most industries and sharp declines in automobiles, steel, textiles and paper. Capital 
spending by all non-manufacturing industries except public utilities is expected to be lower 
in 1958 than 1957. 





vaccinate with 
CUTTER either Alhydrox’® fortified vaccine 


www BLACKLEGOL' “S” or 
BLACKLEGOL “S-HS” 


You'll Be Building Immunity You Can Depend On — Blacklegol “S” protects against 
both blackleg and malignant edema for little more than the cost of blackleg vaccine 
alone. Blacklegol “S-HS” gives this same top protection plus seasonal shipping fever _ 
resistance too. Both are Alhydrox-fortified to help build long-lasting peak immunities. 


KEEPS SCREW WORMS AND 
MAGGOTS OUT OF WOUNDS 
CHECK YOUR CUTTER CATALOG 
for more information on blackleg K+R+S® Smear is tops for preventing wound infestation after dehorn 
ing and castrating. It sticks and stays through rain and shine. Films 
malignant edema and shipping : : 
over wounds. Contains both lindane and diphenylamine. Use also to 
treat infested wounds. Ke RS available as a liquid too 


fever..or write Cutter Laboratories 


Berkeley, California, Dept. 91D 


CUTTER LABORATORIES SBERKEBELEY, CALIPORNIA 
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Reasonable Protection 


FOR MANY YEARS the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association has been battling for a reasonably 
protective tariff. Even through the years when cattle 
and beef prices were so low that our market lost 
some of its appeal to the outsider, the American 
Cattle Producer has been hammering away editorially 
on this subject. 


Now, again, the industry is facing the problem of 
heavy imports of both cattle and beef, and the recent 
stories that boatloads of cattle may come in from 
New Zealand, though maybe not involving great 
numbers, have dramatically pointed up our vulner- 
ability to foreign competition. 


This issue of the Producer carries information and 
figures on our beef and cattle import situation. They 
show that 727,853 head of cattle and 232 million 
pounds of beef with a live cattle equivalent of 698,- 
880 head were imported in 1957. This makes total 
imports equal to 1,427,000 head in 1957. 


The figures also show that dollarwise $71 million 
worth of cattle were imported, as against $12 million 
exported. Tallow and hide exports put the cattle- 
plus-by-products exports above imports in dollar 
value. 


THE FIGURES DO NOT SHOW, however, this 
damaging fact: That the imports are not spread out 
evenly over the year but are seasonal, nor are they 
spread out over many of our markets. What hap- 
pens is that the imports hit one or a few markets all 
of a sudden, and the result is inevitably a drop in the 
market—maybe $2, maybe more. And this damage 
filters back to other, even distant, markets. 


It is quite possible that the cattle industry right 
now could not, at current prices for cattle for the 
country as a whole, present a sufficiently effective 
case to the Tariff Commission, for instance, to show 
damage by imports to the extent of having the 
“escape clause” of the tariff law invoked in its behalf. 

But every cattleman knows that prices in the cattle 
business can also go down and that any one or a com- 
bination of oversupply factors can turn prices down 
—and foreign imports are by no nieans the least of 
these factors. 

The greater the number of such imports, the greater 
is the pressure downward on our market prices. But 
it has also been demonstrated that a dumping of im- 
ports can have a depressing effect far beyond the 
numbers involved, and figures showing that imports 
are only 2 or 3 or 4 per cent of commercial slaughter 
lose their meaning in view of the seasonality and 
concentration of the imports. 

We have no way of knowing how long our pres- 
ent cattle prices will last. But whatever the future 
holds, the cattle industry is entitled to reasonable 
protection against outside competition. 

And, in this, the industry is not asking for a sub- 
sidy, as some free-traders claim of a tariff. There's 
considerable difference between a subsidy on a do- 
mestic product over which the producers presum- 
ably have complete control, on the one hand, and 
on the other, a tariff against competition from the 
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outside world where we have no control whatsoever. 


THE PRESENT TARIFF rates on cattle and beef 
were first written into the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
in 1930. And even these rates have been whittled 
down under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act— 
in some cases as much as 50 per cent. 


This situation was pointed out in a resolution passed 
by the American National in Oklahoma City last 
January. That resolution explained that the rates 
are entirely unrealistic in view of the greatly in- 
creased costs of production in the cattle business now 
compared with a quarter of a century ago. The reso- 
lution asked for “reasonable protection” against im- 
ports. 

A step in that direction would be to do away 
with the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The 
law is up for renewal now, and Executive Secretary 
Hall has filed a brief in the hearing on renewal, argu- 
ing against its continuance. 

If with prices good we feel the effects of imports, 
then what can we expect when prices turn down? 


Only One Way 


GOOD INDUSTRY-WIDE ORGANIZATION is the 
key to future success of the beef cattle business. 

This statement was made by President G. R. “Jack” 
Milburn of the American National at the Idaho 
Cattlemen's Association meeting in Boise in late 
March. 

He said that the cattlemen’s determination to go 
along without federal props and controls, coupled 
with a wider public understanding of the hazards in 
beef production, has created a public sympathy few 
industries have enjoyed. 

He cited the long, serious drouth, hurricane losses 
in Louisiana and the “big freeze” cattle deaths in 
Florida as dramatic lessons of some of the risks in 
beef production. 


BUT THE WEATHER has reversed its pattern, he 
said, and the industry has begun to receive better re- 
turns on its investment. “To some folks, the ‘depres- 
sion’ may seem over,” he said, “but the real dangers 
are still ahead of us.” 

He told the cattlemen that we cannot expect to enjoy 
the same public sympathy in the future, and we 
might find ourselves fighting “brush fires” coming 
from many directions, as well as the tradjtional 
“critics” of free enterprise. 

Perhaps no one can point to any one thing as hav- 
ing been “held off” during the cowman’s depression, 
but some of the better arguments the industry could 
use then are at least weakened, by a glance at the 
rising urice chart. Low tariffs, wilderness preserva- 
tion legislation, reductions in grazing permits, prop- 
erty tax increases all become harder to fight without 
“public sympathy.” 

But the industry must be alert to those dangers and 
must be ready to fight against them. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE WAY to do it, he said. “We 
can only fight our long-range problems through 
organization.” 





THE ‘NATIONAL ’—— 


At Work 


PROMOTION: Executive Secretary 
Radford Hall, reporting on work of the 
legislative committee in Washington 
last month, listed the introduction of a 
new bill to permit deductions at mar- 
kets for meat promotion. A producer- 
sponsored organization would use the 
collected funds for research or sales 
promotion. The program would be 
voluntary, and cattle, sheep or hog pro- 
ducers not wanting to participate would 
not be subject to the deduction or could 
get the check-off refund 


WILDERNESS AREAS: The legislative 
committee found that new wilderness 
area legislation must undoubtedly await 
action on a measure to set up a recrea- 
tional resources review commission (on 
which grazing users would have repre- 
sentation), which means that no bill to 
take public land out of production for 
wilderness purposes will get very far 
this year. 


SLAUGHTER BILLS: The committee 
opposed the Poage humane slaughter 
oil] CHR 830) to require USDA approval 
of slaughter methods, suggesting pack- 
er-humane society cooperation instead 
It also opposed a substitute bill for study 
of handling animals in slaughter, trans 
port and at markets. Packers and USDA 
opposed the Poage bill but favored the 
substitute. 


BUY AMERICAN: The committee had 
assurance from USDA that the “buy- 
American” provisions in cases of pur 
chases for the armed forces would be 
retained, despite earlier concern that 
they might be abandoned. 


FIVE-ACRE TRACTS: At Oklahoma 
City in January the American Na- 
tional, taking note of increasing appli- 
cations for “five-acre tract” privileges 
on the public domain, asked that such 
withdrawals be limited to areas ad 
jacent to cities and towns. The legis 
lative committee, conferring with Di- 
rector Woozley and other Bureau of 
Land Management men, was assured 
such uses were generally being reduced 
to 2% acres and as far as possible con- 
fined to areas close to population 
centers 


APPROPRIATIONS: In appearance be- 
fore the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, members of the legislative com- 
mittee explained the need for funds for 
meat inspection, which protects the 
public’s supply of meat; funds for 
phases of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration; for market reporting 
and other government reports and re- 
search, which could make for less sub 
sidies in agriculture; and for brucel- 
losis control. President Jack Milburn 
earefully pointed out that the few 
things the cattlemen asked for had to 
do with matters that only the govern- 
ment could do and the industry itself 


could not accomplish. Committee 
Members in Washington were Chair- 
men Fred Dressler, Nev.; Charles Wetz- 
ler, Ariz.; Louie Horrell, Ariz.; Robert 
Lister, Ore.; President Jack Milburn, 
Mont 


HIGHWAYS: An amendment to the 
Interstate Highway Act to coincide with 
an American National resolution asking 
for hearings in rural areas transversed 
by the road system has been introduced 
in Congress. The amendment, likely to 
pass, is by Senator Case (S.D.) 


TARIFFS: A brief was filed before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
hearings registering opposition to re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. (See Page 10.) 


TAXES: This issue contains an article 
by Stephen H. Hart and Claude M. 
Maer, Jr. on the Lewis case having to 
do with capital gain on inventoried 
breeding cattle. The authors say the 
case may have far reaching results and 
make several recommendations to pro- 
ducers using the accrual basis 


HIDES: The American National will 
co-sponsor a team of hide and leather 
specialists to look into the possibility 
of increasing exports of hides to Japan, 
which is the main market for western 
hides 


Payments to National 
Related to Cattle Numbers 
Given below are figures showing 
the beef cattle population of the 28 
states affiliated with the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen's Association and the 
total payments made to the National 
from these states. It should be ex- 
plained (1) that in several cases the 
state associations are new and there- 
fore cannot be expected to contribute 
to the extent that the well-established 
groups do; and (2) that in other cases 
the population figures include many 
“cattle on farms,” the operators of 
which do not support the National, and 
the payment percentages in these cases 
will of course show up smaller 


Pay- Per Cent 
Beef PerCent ments of Total 
Cattie of Total in 1957 Payments 
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THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU wu tom 


When Jack Milburn warned recently 
that we are facing “brush fires” of pub- 
lic opinion and attack (see editorial on 
Page 7), he was stating ranching’s 
greatest public relations puzzler. 


If any industry is to recover from a 
period of depressed prices, every inch 
of the distance must be covered against 
the natural reluctance of a buyer to 
pay a little more, even though that 
“more” is still below previous levels 
And the headlines of recent weeks are 
reminiscent of 1950-51: “Meat Buyers 
Strike Urged by Consumer Group,” 
“Cattle Prices Highest in Five Years.” 


For five years the cattle industry en- 
joyed some of the finest and most sin- 
cere public sympathy and respect it has 
ever known. But those days were 
quickly forgotten—and the pocketbook 
again rules the heart and the head. 

Certainly the writers of these “brush 
fire” stories have ignored the fact that 
cattle prices are only now reaching a 
level somewhere along the line of the 
price-plunge of 1952-53 which brought 
on our past, but unlamented, cattle re- 
cession. And they have neglected to 
mention, or even ascertain, just how 
far prices can go up before they nea: 
the 1950-51 level. And they have failed 
to emphasize that the “real cost” of cat 
tle and beef is still below parity or any 
other comparison point. 

Besides giving every person, includ- 
ing some in our own industry, a basic 
course in economics and history, where 
does this industry, or any industry, be- 
gin to fight these brush fires of mis- 
understanding? 

No man, or squadron of men, can ex 
pect to catch all of the blazes before 
they start. The best of fire-prevention 
rules and techniques don’t hinder flare- 
ups if the conditions are right. 

This is election year and the condi- 
tions are “right” to protect-the-consum- 
er, damn-the-moneybags, and to make 
“profit” seem like a dirty word. And, 
let's face it, our recovery from the 
depths has been spectacular. 

Some of ranching’s specific problems 
can be met with concentrated action 
and attention in only a few places. 
Others take the full treatment. 


This is a time for every cowman, 
every CowBelle, every Junior, to be 
alert to the brush fires, to be quick to 
call an error of fact to the attention of 
an editor, to stand ready to defend the 
industry’s efforts to bring production 
to a near-even keel. This is a time for 
calm, decisive planning and organiza- 
tion—because the fire danger may be 
nearing the critical stage. 


UP FOR BREAKFAST 
In dryland gardens the first things 
you can expect to come up are ground 
squirrels and gophers. 
— Howard Hayes 
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CATTLE AND BEEF 


Imports Pose Serious Problem 


Follow-up action by the American 
National against increased cattle and 
beef imports was called for in a resolu- 
tion adopted by cattle association rep- 
resentatives from 11 western states 
meeting in San Francisco, Calif., Apr. 1. 

The American National in March had 
filed a brief before hearings on the 
question of renewal of the reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act (see Page 10). 

Spurred by stories that feeders in 
California were planning to ship in 
cattle from New Zealand, the 11-state 
group wanted further investigation into 
all possible means of protecting the in- 
dustry from increasing competing im- 
ports. 

The stand of the American National 
on imports was expressed last January 
in Oklahoma City, when it called (1) 
for opposition to renewal of the Federal 
Agreements Act and (2) for a rewriting 
of the tariff rates to a “realistic basis.” 


While there have been varying re- 
ports of numbers involved in possible 
New Zealand shipments, information as 
of Mar. 28 was that two boatloads of 
1,800 animals each had been cleared for 
entry (after quarantine) by the U. S 
but still awaited permit by New Zea- 
land authorities. 

Figures as to the number of animals 
that might come in include an estimate 
by a California feeder of 2,500 head a 
month for a seasonal period of six 
months. The total cattle population of 
New Zealand is probably a bit more 
than 5 million head. 


Costs of the cattle have been esti- 
mated at about 9 cents, with shipping 
costs to the U.S. also at about 9 cents. 

Quarantine corrals were reported be- 
ing built at San Diego, and at Stockton 
where the second load of 1,800 may 
arrive. 

In the meantime, a story in the New 
York Times, date lined Auckland, New 
Zealand, Mar. 14, said that the New 
Zealand meat trade was startled and 
bewildered by the reports; that the in- 
dustry there needs new sources of ex- 
port income, but the new idea of ex- 
ports has raised some doubts among 
many in the beef trade. 

The minister of agriculture said the 
trial shipments would receive govern- 


(most come from Canada and Mexico) 
appear to become heavy enough to 
damage the domestic cattle industry, 
the national organization will be pre- 
pared to make a case for invoking the 
escape clause in the tariff law. (Secre- 
tary Hall recently filed a brief op- 
posing renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act.) 


Various tables showing our import- 
export situation in cattle and its prod- 
ucts are printed with this article. 

Probably the most important feature 
of the beef trade in 1957 was the ex- 
panded shipments of boneless beef from 
New Zealand, Canada, Ireland and 
Australia, plus increased carcass beef 
imports from Canada in the second part 
of the year. 


As to 1958, the USDA reports that 
imports of cattle and beef are expected 
to stay relatively large because of prob- 
able further declines in U.S. cattle 
slaughter and beef production. But it 
is questionable whether as many cattle 
will be available from Canada as in 
1957, as Canadian demand for beef also 
is strong. Some observers believe that 
cattle imports from Mexico will be 
down this year because of drouth there. 
But total beef imports may rise during 
1958, the department believes. 


U.S. tariff rates on cattle weighing 
up to 200 pounds are 1% cents a pound 
on the first 200,000 head imported, 2% 
cents on all over that number; weights 
200 to 700 pounds, 2% cents a pound; 
over 700 pounds, 1% cents on the first 
400,000 head (only 120,000 head allowed 
in any quarter), 2% cents a pound on 
all over 400,000 head. Dairy cows over 
700 pounds take a rate of 1% cents a 
pound. Breeding stock is free of duty. 


The beef and veal (fresh, chilled or 


frozen) tariff rate is 3 cents a pound 
The rate for canned beef in recent 
months has generally been 20 per cent 
of the foreign value since that figure is 
higher than 3 cents a pound. 


Cattle and calf imports were 727,853 
head in 1957-——-an increase of 568,000 
over 1956. This was about 110,000 head 
more than during the 1937-41 period 
Mexico (336,000 head) and Canada 
(391,000 head) provided over 99 per 
cent of the imports in 1957. Canadian 
imports were up 342,000 and Mexican 
imports up 226,000 from a year earlier 
The largest part of Canada’s imports to 
this country were feeder cattle but some 
slaughter cattle also came in. 

When total live cattle imports are 
added to a calculated cattle equivalent 
for beef, the total imports approximated 
1.4 million head—the highest number 
for several years, 

Imports of beef cattle during 1958 
are expected to continue at a high level 
because of further declines in U. S 
slaughter and favorable domestic cattle 
prices. 

Exports of cattle totaled 43,945 head 
in 1957—largest in nearly two decades 
and nearly 7,000 head more than 1956 
Mexico was the largest U. S. export 
outlet for breeding cattle in 1957, re- 
flecting the 20,000 head exported to 
that country under a $5 million loan. 


The value of cattle exports in 1957 
was $12 million—a $2 million increase 
over 1956. The value of imports in 
1957 were substantially higher than for 
any year since 1953. It increased $55.3 
million from a year earlier and totaled 
$70.9 million. 


Meat exports were slightly below the 
1956 level but still high. The greater 
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Period — Live Cattle and Calves 


From 
From All 
Mexico Countries 


From 
Canada 
Head 


Head Head 


Average 
1937-41 244,425 374473 619,705 
1947 82,890 1430° 84,505 


Product ulv- 
Weight 


Beef and Veal 


Carcass 
Weight 


Totals 


Cattle or 

Imports Of Our 
Pius Slaugh- 
Equiv. ter 


1000 Per 
head Cent 


1,017 44 
203 6 


Per Cent 
Live 
Cattle 
Equiv. 


Head 


98 214 
34 64 


397,770 
118,960 


1,123 3.7 
906 3.1 
1,108 4.0 
1,139 446 
938 35 
702 2.0 
506 13 
727 19 


1948 461,679 — * 461,679 
1949 433,458 — * 433,458 
1950 460,895 — * 460,969 
1951 238,887 — * 238,959 
1952 12,784* 127,279° 140,461 
1953 69,910° 127,927° 198,226 
1954 85,939 — * 86,056 
1955 66,603 247,751 314,377 
1956 49,028 110,256 159,365 112 204 379,180 539 14 
1957 291,256 336,477 727,853 232 376 698,380 1,427 38 

* In these years, wholly or partially, the U. 8. had an embargo on imports 
because of possible foot-and-mouth disease infection. 


215 356 
171 254 
210 348 
324 484 
284 429 
160 271 
126 226 
119 222 


661,710 
472,120 
646,840 
$99,630 
797 A00 
503,710 
420,070 
412,630 


ment approval. 

The chairman of the meat board in 
New Zealand questioned the effect on 
packers, meat workers and consumers 
and expressed concern over depleting 
the country’s beef herds. 

Some farmers were said to be jubi- 
lant; others were concerned that U.S. 
producers would demand tariffs or 
quotas against regular beef imports. 

Executive Secretary Radford Hall of 
the American National Cattlemen's 
Association said that if cattle imports 
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part was exports of frozen beef under 
PL 480. Spain was the recipient of 
largest amounts, followed by Turkey 
and Israel, By mid-1957, exports under 
Title I of PL 480 were mostly com 
pleted, Exports declined during the 
latter half of 1957, Cessation of PL 
480 shipments of beef will probably 
cause a sharp drop in beef exports in 
1958, 

Imports of beef increased consider 
ably in 1957. Imports (product weight) 
were highest since 1952 and over 100 
per cent (120 million pounds) above 
1956. Seventy-five per cent of the in 
crease was in boneless beef imports and 
25 per cent in canned beef. Total im 
ports of 164 million pounds was the 
largest since 1952. 

Canned beef imports of 95 million 
pounds were 22 million above the 1956 
level, Argentina was the largest sup 
plier, 

Exports of hides and skins of all 
types were 26 per cent above 1956 and 
9 per cent above 1955. Cattle hides in 
creased 31 per cent and calf and kip 
skins 6 per cent. Japan was the largest 
importer-——21 per cent of the cattle hides 
and 25 per cent of total calf and kip 
skins 

Hides and skins imports of all types 
were down about | per cent below 1956 
and 1.5 per cent below 1955. Cattle 
hides decreased about 50 per cent while 
calf and kip increased 1.3 per cent over 
1956. Canada was the largest importe: 


Value of cattle hides and calf skin 
exported from the U. S. increased $7.4 
million and totalled $62 in 1957. Value 
of hides and skins imported declined 
$900 thousand and equaled the 1955 
level of $6.3 million. 

Tallow: Over 80 per cent of the 
world’s exports of tallow originate in 
the U. 8. Today's large exports are in 
part due to the greater use of soap 
abroad, Exports were down slightly 
during the last quarter of 1957 com 
pared with a year earlier 

The value of exports of tallow de 
clined $10.5 million from the high 
level of $124.4 million in 1956 and stood 
at $113.6 million. Value of imports in- 
creased from $100 thousand to $200 
thousand between 1956 and 1957. Ex 
ports of edible and inedible tallow in 
1956-57 amounted to $111 million, of 
which edible accounted for $1 million 
Value of $20 million went to Japan 
with $19 million to Italv, but Italy was 
the largest volume outlet. 


Boneless beef imports were 87 mil- 
lion pounds, about 63 million pounds 
more than in 1956. New Zealand, which 
supplied over 50 per cent of total bone- 
less beef, increased by 42 billion pounds 
above the 1956 level 

The value of beef and veal exports 
increased from $24.4 million in 1956 to 
$28.9 million in 1957. The value of im- 
ports of beef and veal also increased 
from $29.4 million in 1956 to $59.3 mil- 
lion in 1957. The big increase in beef 
imports from New Zealand contributed 
substantially to the higher value of 
imports 


American National Secretary 
Files Brief on Tariffs 

As soon as the cattle industry gets 
on its feet after five years of drouth 
and low prices, the industry must con- 
tend with foreign competition 

This fact was stressed in a brief filed 
by Radford Hall, executive secretary of 
the American National Cattlemen's As- 
sociation, in House Committee on Ways 
and Means hearings on renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act 

He cited two resolutions adopted by 
the American Nationa! Cattlemen's As 
sociation in Oklahoma City last Jan- 
uary—one opposing renewal of the re 
ciprocal trade law, the other asking re 
vision of import duty rates on cattle 

He pointed out that, despite drouth 
and low prices, cattlemen have not 
called for government subsidies but 
have insisted on operating under free 
market prices. “However, now that 
they have worked themselves out of the 
tight spot and have achieved a sem- 
blance of balance of supply and de- 
mand, foreign supply of beef gives very 
definite indications of upsetting that 
balance,” Mr. Hall said 


Costs of operations have risen in the 
cattle business, as in all businesses, he 
said, and “yet the industry is compelled 
to operate under tariff rates laid down 
a quarter of a century ago—and even 
these have been whittled down by 33% 
to 50 per cent.” 

He cited figures to show the ex- 
tremely heavy imports of cattle last 
year and the continuing in-shipments 
to our markets, pointing out that even 
a small oversupply of cattle on a mar- 
ket exerts a downward price pressure 
out of all proportion to numbers in 
volved. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN CATTLE AND BEEF PRODUCTS 


(In millions of dollars) 
EXPORTS 


ITEM 
Total 
Cattle 5.7 9.6 
Beef and Veal 113 92 
Tallow 63.0 81.6 
Cattle Hides and 

Calf Skins 32.9 50.0 
Sausage Casings 2.7 38 43 


1953 1954 8=61955 


12.4 


1956 
115.6 154.2 183.1 216.7 219.7 
10.0 
10.8 244 28.9 
98.8 124.4 113.6 ‘ 01 Ol O01 


IMPORTS 
1954 1955 
62.5 734 
16.1 28.6 
38.3 35.7 


1957 1956 
55.2 
15.6 


29.4 


12.0 


56.8 54.6 62.0 ’ 650 63 12 


3.2 . 30 62.7 29 


New Beef Bill 


Bills have been introduced in both 
the House and Senate calling for meat 
promotion and research through a 
check-off at livestock markets. 


Hearings on the House bill (HR 1130) 
are set for Apr. 15 and Executive Sec- 
retary Radford Hall of the American 
National has called on livestock groups 
everywhere to testify. Hearings on the 
Senate measure (S 3538) are expected 
the same week. 


Mr. Hall explained that the bills 
would amend the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to allow for automatic but 
voluntary deductions at posted markets 
for promotion and research programs 
for various meat species. Shippers could 
claim refunds or could refuse to partici- 
pate. “This means that an organization 
collecting for promotion and research 
must do a good job to earn producer 
support,” he said. 

Introducing S 3538 were Senators 
Mansfield (Mont.); Eastland (Miss.); 
Scott (N. Car.); Mundt (S. D.); Cape 
hart (Ind.), and Martin (Iowa) 

House bills bear separate numbers 
because each congressman must intro- 
duce an identical measure to signify 
active support. Therefore pertinent 
House bills are known as HR 11330, 
Poage (Texas); HR 11303, Albert 
(Okla.); HR 11316, Harvey (Ind.); HR 
11317, Hill (Colo.); HR 11318, Hoeven 
(la.); HR 11320, Jennings (Va.), and 
HR 11323, Matthews (Fla.). 

Mr. Hall said introduction of the bills 
came through efforts of the legislative 
committees of the American National 
and of the National Meat Promotion 
Board, members of which include J. C. 
Holbert, Bettendorf lowa; James Nance, 
Alamo, Tenn., and Forest Noel, Lewis- 
town, Mont. 


The bill reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 181), is amended by adding 
after section 317 thereof a new sec- 
tion reading as follows: 

“Sec. 318. Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed as prohibiting 
a market agency, upon request of a 
livestock producer sponsored associa- 
tion or organization, from making de- 
ductions from the proceeds of sales 
of livestock or any species thereof to 
finance research or sales-promotion 
programs: Provided, That in account- 
ing to the shipper of such livestock, 
the shipper is advised of the amount 
of the deduction, the purpose thereof, 
the organization it was made for, 
and that upon request of the shipper, 
made within thirty days from date 
of deduction, the amount deducted 
will be paid to the shipper: Provided 
further, That no deduction shall be 
made if the shipper so instructs the 
market agency prior to time of sale 
or accounting therefor.” 
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Why Does Agriculture Get Comparatively 
Small Part of Consumer's Food Dollar 


Why do farmers receive such a com- 
paratively small part of the dollar con- 
sumers pay for many food products? 
Why do retail prices often stay up, 
when prices received by farmers de- 
cline? 

Agricultural Marketing Service 
throws some light on these perennial 
questions in a new report “Farm-Retail 
Spreads for Food Products.” 


To begin with, the difference — or 
spread—between the retail price of a 
product and the payment the farmer 
receives goes to a whole group of people 
who move the product from the farmer 
to the consumer. These include local 
assemblers, food processors, whole- 
salers, retailers. 

The resources these marketing agen- 
cies use to do their share of the job 
(labor, processing plants, transporta- 
tion equipment, for example) some- 
times cost more than the resources 
farmers use to produce the crop in the 
first place 

This is particularly true of exten- 
sively processed items. But even an 
unprocessed product such as lettuce 
incurs major expenses like long trans- 
portation hauls and refrigeration. 
Consequently its marketing cost ex- 
ceeds the farm production cost 

In 1957, farmers received an average 
of 40 per cent of the retail price of food 
products—that is, 40 per cent of the 
dollar the consumer spent for food 
Marketing agencies received 69 per cent 

However, these are only over-all 
averages. The figures varied widely 
with the product group. In general, the 
farmer's share is higher for meat and 
animal products than for food derived 
from crops. 

For example, the farmer's share was 
67 per cent for eggs in 1957, but only 
17 per cent for bread. It costs farmers 
more to produce a dozen eggs than to 
raise the wheat for a pound-loaf of 
bread. On the other hand, marketing 
agencies have to go through an expen- 
sive two-stage manufacturing process, 
milling and baking, to convert the 
farmer's wheat into bread, but they 
have no such problem in selling eggs 
at the retail grocery 

Obviously this doesn’t mean that the 
income—the net return—of the farmer 
who produces eggs is necessarily bigger 
than the net return of the farmer who 
produces wheat, merely because the 
egg producers share of the consumer's 
dollar is larger. His costs of produc- 
tion may also be larger 

The farmer's share of the consumer's 
food dollar has declined since 1950, 
when he got 47 cents. In 1957, the 
farmer received 7 per cent less for food 
products than in 1950, while the mar- 
keting charges (the farm-retail spread) 
increased by about 25 per cent 

Marketing costs are largely inde- 
pendent of the supply and demand 
factors that influence the prices the 
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farmer receives. For that reason, re 
tail prices may stay as high as before, 
even when the farmer is receiving less 

Many of these marketing costs are 
relatively inflexible because fixed over 
a period of time by contracts. Wages, 
for example. Leases. Freight rates 
Public utility rates 


Many of these marketing costs do 
not go up as fast as farm prices in times 
of inflation, but they come down only 
very slowly. In fact, there are prob- 
ably more rigidities in marketing costs 
today than ever before. Depreciation 
charges, for example, are higher. In 
a few cases, a guaranteed annual wage 
has to be considered. 

Labor costs made up about half of 
the farm-retail spread—and these costs 
were 19 per cent higher per unit in 
1957 than they were in 1950. Hourly 
wages were up about 40 per cent, but 
because of increased productivity the 
increase in cost per unit of output was 
only half as great 

Transportation costs which make up 
about one-eighth of the spread, were up 
about a fourth, Costs of fuel and elec- 
tric power, containers and supplies, 
buildings, machinery and equipment 
rose an average of 30 per cent. Rents, 
taxes and advertising were among other 
costs up substantially 

Corporate profits have accounted for 
5 to 10 per cent of the food marketing 
bill. Taxes have taken about half of 
these profits in most post-war years 


Another reason why the total bill for 
marketing farm food products has in 
creased is that marketing agencies are 
handling more food and performing 
more services than they did in 1940 

The volume of food products mor- 
keted from U.S. farms is up by 50 per 
cent since 1940. The population has 
increased by only 30 per cent since that 
time. This means that the amount of 
food marketed per capita has increased 

Since 1940 the non-farm population 
has increased by almost 50 per cent, 
while the number of people living on 
farms decreased by a third. Since some 
farm people generally produce a part 
of their own food, former farmers who 
are now non-farm residents require a 
larger amount of food from marketing 
sources 

Finally, it’s also true that a larger 
volume of food is being processed and 
ready prepared. More meals are eaten 
in restaurants. Both these results are 
due to employment and consumer in- 
comes staying high and to more house- 
wives being employed away from home 

However, all these trends do not lead 
in the same direction. It must be re- 
membered that not all the extra proc- 
essing adds to the cost. In some cases 
this cost may be offset by a reduction 
in waste and spoilage and the lower 
costs of shipping.—Kenneth E. Ogren 
and Forrest E. Scott, Marketing Re- 
search Division, AMS 


Courtesy of Cooper Union Museum Library 


What big teeth 
you had, 


Grandpa! 


Unluckily for Grandpa his big- 
toothed harrow was all bark and 
very little bite... and it disappeared 
pretty quickly 

But our grandfathers had one 
thing which never disappeared — the 
sense of thrift they passed on to us, 

You see it today in the large num 
ber of farmers who regularly put 
part of their income in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. They know the importance 
of saving... realize there is no better 
way to save than with U.S, Savings 
Bonds 

For Savings Bonds are guaranteed 
by our government. And you have 
the extra confidence of knowing 
they're indestructible. The Treasury 
Department will replace them if 
they're lost, burned or stolen 


For the big things in your life, 
be ready with 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this 
advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks for their patriotic donations 
the Advertising Council and 
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Shifts in Production 
Areas Trend Toward East 


(Geographic shifts in cattle production are graphically 
shown in the following charts and explanation which are 
excerpted from a report given by Herrell DeGraff, research 
director of the fact-finding committee of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen's association, presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa 
tion in San Antonio Mar. 19.—Ed.) 

The sharp increase in beef cow 
of the past cycle—raises the question of where the increase 
has occurred, I have discussed the over-all increases with 
some cattlemen only to have run in to the statement repeat 
edly, “But where are the cows? They're not in my area 


since 1949-—the low point 


Beef Cows, 2 yeors old and over 
United Stotes ond Texos -Okichome 


Percentage of US Beet Cows in Texes - Obiohome 
920 24 26% 
964 - 58 20% 


United States 


Otlohome 


j i i 
1945 1950 1955 


1930 1935 1940 


Chart 1 


Chart 1 is the first of a series of eight put together to 
show where the cows are. It charts an index of the number 
of beef cows in Texas and Oklahoma (1949 100) against an 
index of the total number of beef cows in the United State 
The result shows the two lines to be remarkably parallel 
from 1920 through 1949 and to have diverged quite sharply 
in the 50's. The Texas and Oklahoma cow herds increased 
following 1949, but only half as much percentage-wise as the 
national cow herd 

Someone might logically suggest that these two states had 
drouth during these recent years, and for 
not increase as much as other areas. This 
following ones all the more interesting 
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Beet Cows, 2 yeors old and over 
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Chart 2 
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Chart 2 shows the trend in cow numbers in the mountain 
and Great Basin states charted also against the national 
trend, These states (New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon 
tana, Idaho, Utah, Oregon and Washington) increased thei: 
cow herds during the 50's by almost exactly the same pe! 
centage as Texas and Oklahoma, and about half as much as 
the national percentage increase. These states certainly did 
not all suffer from the drouth as did Texas and other parts 
of the Southwest 


Cow numbers in Arizona, Nevada and California, com 
bined into Chart 3, make another interesting picture. The 
cow herd in these states has declined sharply in relation to 
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Beef Cows, 2 years old ond over 
United Stotes and Three Southwest Stotes (Ariz, Nev Colt ) 


Percentage of US Beef Cows in Three Southwest Stotes 
19920 ~- 24 2% 
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Chart 3 

cow herd. This was particularly true before 
In recent years numbers have increased again, but 
more on the pattern of the Texas increase than the national! 
increase 

In summary, then, these three regions—the traditional! 
range area of the West—have been losing out in terms of 
their share of the national beef cow herd. The comparison 
of their position in 1920-24 and 1954-58 is as follows: 


1920-24 1954-°8 
No. of beef Percentage No. of beef Percentage 
cows of national cows of national 
(thousands) total (thousands) total 


Texas-Oklahoma 3,183 26 5,109 20 
Mountain & Gt. Basin 2,557 21 4,358 17 
N. M., Nev., Calif. 1,418 12 1,535 6 


7,158 59 11,002 43 


(1920 was the first year for which beef cows were reported separately 
in the cattle inventory. 1920-24 and 1954-58 were the first available and 
the most recent five-year periods.) 
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Beef Cows, 2 yeors old and over 
United Stotes and West North-Central Stotes (Minn , iowo,Mo,N 0,5. 0.Nebr Kon) 


Percentoge of US Beet Cows in West North-Central Stotes 
9920-24 25% 
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Chart 4 


The west-north central states (Chart 4—western Corn Belt 
and eastern fringe of the range country, including Minne- 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas) 
had 25 percent of the national beef cow herd in 1920-24 and 
27 per cent in 1954-58. Their index line has very closely 
paralleled the changes in the national cow herd throughout 
the four decades 
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Chart 5 
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Chart 6 

This leaves three other regions in which the big recent 
increases in beef-cow numbers have been centered. These 
are the east-north central states (Chart 5—Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin) where the increase between 
1949 and the peak of this cycle was 117 per cent; the south 
Atlantic states (Delaware and Maryland on the north to 
Georgia and Florida on the south) where the increase was 
127 per cent; and the south central states (Louisiana, Arkan 
sas, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky) where 
the increase was 135 per cent. See charts 5, 6 and 7. The 
increases of 117, 127 and 135 per cent for these three areas 
was a little over twice the 61 per cent national increase 
between 1949 and 1956—and about three and a half times the 
27 per cent increase in the western states. 

Here is a summary of 1920-24 and 1954-58 numbers and 
percentages in the East 


pomanasreneslimnes 
1920 1925 1930 


1920-24 1954-58 
No. of beef Percentage No, of beef Percentage 
cows of national cows of nat'onal 
(thousands) total (thousands) total 


EE. N. Central 496 4 1,395 6 
S. Atlantic 757 6 2,233 9 
8. Central 729 6 3,510 14 


7,138 29 


What these changes mean in terms of the shift between 
the western and the eastern states is summarized in Chart 8 
Where formerly the 17 traditional] cattle producing states of 
the West had three-quarters of the national total of beef 
cows, they have now barely over 60 per cent. For many 
years the main limitation on beef production in the United 
States was the size of the beef herd that could be carried 
on western ranges; or, in other words, the number of beef 
calves the western states could produce. This no longer is 
true. Calf production has shifted to the East, and especially 
to the Southeast, in almost startling degree during the 50's 
The West has lost what quite properly could have been called 
its monopoly position in the genesis (the origins) of the 
national beef supply. It now shares its calf-producing func- 
tion, on about a 60-40 basis with the states east of the River 

If, since 1949, the eastern states had increased beef cow 
numbers by only the same percentage as the western states 
(37 per cent), the beef cow inventory in the East would have 
averaged 6.2 million head for the last five years instead of 
¥.6 million. Then the national annual calf crop of these last 
five years would have been smaller about 3 million, the an- 
nual per capita beef supply would have been 9 pounds less, 
and the price of cattle to producers throughout the country 
would have been higher by about 10 per cent 

None of these statements are meant to imply a criticism, 
or that the states east of the Mississippi should not be shift- 
ing to beef cows. Our purpose is only to call attention to 
what has happened; to note the degree to which eastern beef 
cow numbers have increased way beyond the national aver- 
age increase, and even more beyond the increases in the 
West; and to emphasize how this relative increase has added 
to beef production and adversely affected cattle prices. Some 
cf the puzzlement of western ranch operators over what has 
happened to their business and why their prices have fallen 
£0 low is explained by these circumstances 
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More than this, it interests me to find that ranchers in 
the western states topped out their cow cycle (peak number 
of brood cows) in 1955 and have since cut back numbers by 
6 per cent. In the eastern states, by contrast, the peak of 
cow numbers was in 1956 and the decline during 1957 
amounted to only 55 per cent. It looks as though the new 
cow-herd operators in the East are less responsive to the 
influences causing cyclical change than are the longer estab- 
lished range operators of the West. 


1920 (925 1880 


I can almost hear some people saying at this point that this 
is why we ought to have production allotments or marketing 
quotas on beef; otherwise the newcomer will ruin the busi- 
ness for the established operator! 

Maybe that comment is less likely to be heard in Texas, 
because perhaps you know the story of what has happened 
to some other “protected” commodities (like cotton) a little 
better than producers in some other areas. I have previously 
discussed the question of controlled marketings as they 
might work if applied to cattle. My conclusion is that order- 
ly marketing and more efficient marketing are of vital con- 
cern to the cattle industry, but that “controlled marketing” 
would be destructive of the very people (the cow-calf opera- 
tions) which it might be instituted to help. 

Next to beef producers, the poultry industry in recent 
years has probably increased its output more than ‘most any 
other farm commodity. As we have already seen, the volume 
of poultry meat produced has resulted in declining prices 
and has put some producers out of business. But it seems 
to me that the worst thing that could have happened to 
poultry and the best thing for other livestock would have 
been production controls or marketing agreements to limit 
poultry volume. This would have made it possible for beef 
or some other livestock to have taken markets away from 
poultry meat. 

Having watched what has happened to cotton, tobacco, 
butter and other price-supported and production-controlled 
products, I have come to this conclusion: 

If I were interested in any one commodity—cattle, for ex- 
ample—I would like to have volume-limiting, price-main- 
taining schemes put into effect on all competing products. 
Then, over time, I could take their market away from them. 

That is to say, | would want an aggressive and continuing 
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advance of production technology for my product, and the 
fullest possible adjustment to it. In this way, my unit costs 
of production could be reduced, both absolutely and rela- 
tively to other products. This would permit more volume of 
my commodity to be absorbed in the market at prices at- 
tractive to consumers and still covering my costs. This would 
be the means of taking market away from volume-controlled, 
price-maintained competing items. I would be producing 
for the market. The competition would be producing against 
a concept of static cost and price relationships and a static 
market opportunity, which in the end would be more de- 
structive than helpful to their economic position. 

The cattle industry, as the findings I have presented bear 
out, is going through changes that focus important questions 
of policy precisely on this point. What conclusions you and 
other cattlemen are going to reach I shall watch with inter- 
est to learn, 


You do face very important questions of market building 
You are going to need bigger markets to absorb still more 
beef—by which I mean more than just the additional mar 
ket provided by an increasing population. For two or three 
years we will probably have a declining per capita beef sup 
ply. After that, supplies are most likely to increase again, 
and you will want still greater consumer acceptance of beef 
even than you have now. What you will want is a bigger 
per-capita market without corresponding decreases in price 

The fact-finding committee is aware of the situation. This 
is exactly the concept on which Jay Taylor was working 


FAR-REACHING RESULTS 
MAY COME FROM NEW CASE 


By Stephen H. Hart and Claude M. Maer, Jr. 
Attorneys for the National Live Stock Tax Committee 


the intent of Sec 
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117(j) of the Internal 


when he was president of American National and was writ- 
ing articles and working with other groups throughout the 
country in the interest of greater beef consumption. This 
market-building is the very essence of the beef-promotion 
concept with which many of you have been deeply con- 
cerned 

Fortunately, we will have less pressure of beef supplies on 
the market, and should have some corresponding price 
trength, during the next two or three years. Such a period 
should provide the opportunity to think through carefully 
the whole beef-promotion idea, and to get a start on market- 
building activities that are likely to be badly needed in the 
early 60's 

More than this, the beef supply can and must be fitted 
more specifically to the wants and interests of consumers. 
Probably the most effective promotion effort of all is prod- 
uct improvement in whatever way and to whatever degree 
this is possible. The whole development of the tenderization 
concept, whether by selection and breeding or by packing- 
house techniques, moves in this direction. 


We think the future may hold real opportunities for more 
streamlined and efficient distribution. We in the committee 
are well aware of the need to eliminate relative gluts and 

horteges from beef marketing. This is important to everyone 

on the meat team, from the rancher all the way through to 
the consumer. All these are questions and problems on 
which the fact-finding committee will continue to concen- 
trate attention. 


the district court in holding that the 
removal of breeding herd animals from 
inventory and treating them on the cash 
basis did not constitute a change in 
method of accounting requiring ad- 
vance approval of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. The court stated that 
breeding herd animals should never 


peals for the Fifth Circuit recently 


affirmed on appeal a case which may 
have far-reaching results, The case is 
Lewis V. Scofield 

Shortly after the decision in the Al 
bright case in 1949 (the first federal 
court decision recognizing capital gains 
on the sale of breeding herd animals), 
Mr. Lewis, a taxpayer who reported 
his ranch partnership income on the 
accrual basis, recomputed his income 
for 1946 through 1949, and claimed 
capital gains on the animals sold from 
the breeding herd during those years 

This, of course, was routine enough, 
but the unusual thing which he did 
(and what makes this case an important 
precedent) is that, although these ani- 
mals had been valued in inventory at 
a unit livestock price, he figured his 
capital gains on a zero basis for each 
of the sold animals, with the result 
that all the proceeds of sale were treated 
as capital gain. Mr. Lewis filed a claim 
for refund, The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice refused to allow the claim, so Mr 
Lewis brought suit against the Collector 
of Internal Revenue in the United States 
District Court for the Western District 
of Texas. 

The United States District Court 
sustained the claim of the taxpayer, 
holding invalid the applicable regula 
tion, Reg. 111, Sec. 29.22 (c) (6). This 
regulation specified that for taxpayers 
using the unit livestock price method, 
all raised animals, whether breeding 
animals or not, should be included in 
inventory. The court ruled the regula- 
tion invalid since it was contrary to 
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Revenue Code of 1939 (predecessor of 
Sec. 1231 of the 1954 Code) 

Sec. 117(j) provided in substance that 
property used in the taxpayer's trade 
or business and not of a kind “properly 
includable in inventory” was to be 
treated as a capital asset. The district 
court stated that since under the Al- 
bright case breeding herd animals were 
Sec. 117(j) property, they “could not 
be the subject matter of an inventory 
and should never have been in 
the inventory in the first place.” The 
court further stated that the removal 
of the breeding stock from inventory 
did not constitute a change of account- 
ing method requiring the advance ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, since such removal was 
merely the correction of a mistake 
caused by the commissioner's invalid 
regulations requiring that raised breed- 
ing animals be included in inventory. 


Following the decision in the district 
court, the Internal Revenue Service ap- 
pealed to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, which 
decided the case on Jan. 20, 1958. The 
taxpayers argued that under the 1951 
law, specifically recognizing livestock 
as capital assets, Congress intended that 
all taxpayers should be treated alike 
and that accrual basis taxpayers should 
get the same benefits from Sec. 117(j) 
as cash basis taxpayers do. The court 
agreed and held that for tax account- 
ing purposes, accrual basis taxpayer 
can report their breeding herd animals 
on a cash basis. 

The court of appeals agreed also with 


have been in inventory in the first 
place, and their removal was merely 
the correction of an error caused by the 
commissioner’s own invalid regulations, 
not a change of accounting method. 


The court of appeals emphasized that 
prior to the decision in the Albright 
case in 1949, the taxpayer had no pre- 
cedent for excluding breeding animals 
from inventory. By the time the Al- 
bright decision came out, it was too 
late for taxpayers to request permission 
of the commissioner to change from the 
accrual to the cash basis for the cal- 
endar years 1946 through 1949. Any- 
way, the commissioner refused to per- 
mit such changes subsequent to the 
decision in the Albright case until May, 
1953, when a change of policy, stating 
that the commissioner would act upon 
such changes, was announced. The 
Court of Appeals stated: 


“ . , We find nothing in the 1951 
amendment to Sec. 117(j), or for that 
matter in the section as originally 
passed, indicating a congressional de- 
sign to limit the extent of capital gains 
treatment accorded to taxpayers selling 
animals from a breeding or dairy herd 
because of their prior election to use 
the unit-livestock-price method. The 
problem involves accounting practices 
and, to be sure, methods of accounting 
in some circumstances may be determi- 
native of tax liability, but such is not 
the case here. Animals in a breeding 
herd are capital assets and no cogent 
reason appears why one group of tax- 
payers should be allowed the full bene- 
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fits of the capital gains provisions by 
the use of a zero basis and others should 
be limited to a basis measured by the 
accrual under an inventory method 
which a regulation unreasonably re- 
quired be used as to breeding stock if 
it was to be used as to animals raised 
for sale. The intent of the Congress, 
as we discern it, in the enactment of 
the 1951 amndment to Sec. 117(j) is 
otherwise. The amendment clearly and 
unequivocally says that livestock held 
for breeding purposes is property used 
in the trade or business of the tax- 
payer. As to such livestock the tax- 
payers were not required to include 
them in an inventory or to use a unit- 
livestock-price method to determine the 
cost basis of animals. . .” 


This case represents a revolutionary 
change in what were considered to be 
well-established principles of tax law 
and accounting. The regulations on the 
books for years and all other courts 
ruling on this subject have always held 
that farmers and stockmen may include 
breeding herd animals in inventory. In 
1954 the Tax Court held that an ac- 
crual basis livestock breeder could not 
take breeding herd animals valued on 
the farm-price method out of inventory 
and depreciate them. Elsie SoRelle, 
22 T. C. 459. More recently the Tax 
Court reaffirmed this principle in a 
case involving raised breeding herd ani- 
mals included in inventories valued on 
a unit-livestock-price basis. Jack Frost, 
28 T. C. #128 (1957). The same result 
was reached in another case involving 
purchased breeding herd animals in- 
cluded in inventory by a stockman 
using unit livestock price inventories 
for raised animals. Pete Elia, #57,238 
P. H. Memo T. C. 


The regulations both prior and sub- 
sequent to the enactment of Sec. 117()) 
in 1942 and the 1951 amendment of 
Sec. 117(j), which specifically included 
breeding livestock, have always per- 
mitted stockmen to include in inventory 
not only raised breeding herd livestock 
but also purchased breeding herd live- 
stock. In 1951 when Sec. 117(j) was 
amended specifically to include breed- 
ing herd livestock, the committees of 
Congress specified that capital gains 
should be computed in accordance with 
the accounting method previously used 
by the taxpayer and recognized by the 
commissioner. This was intended to 
prevent the commissioner from repeal- 
ing the cash basis or requiring in- 
creases in unit livestock prices. 


In this early stage we can't be too 
sure just what this case means as a 
precedent. We can be sure that the 
Internal Revenue Service won't ac- 
quiesce in it, for the present at least. 
We can also assume that the Supreme 
Court will not review the issue, unless 
some other circuit court decides to the 
contrary. Certainly, unless the Fifth 
Circuit itself changes its mind, this 
case will be the law in the Fifth Cir- 
cuit constituting Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgie, Alabama and Florida 
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as far as the United States District 
Courts are concerned. 

The status of a similar case in the 
Tax Court is more uncertain, but if 
the Tax Court does not follow the 
Lewis case for a taxpayer residing in 
the Fifth Circuit, an appeal to the court 
of appeals would result in an almost 
sure reversal. Whether or not it will 
become the law in the other circuits is 
impossible to say at this stage. 


There are a number of ways in which 
the government could attempt to dis- 
tinguish the Lewis case and limit its 
applicability rather substantially. For 
instance, its rule might be limited to 
situations where the taxpayer like Mr. 
Lewis actually takes the animals out 
of inventory. Or the principles of the 
case might be limited to the period prior 
to May, 1953, during which the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue refused 
to grant permission to change to the 
cash basis. 

(As a matter of fact, the commis- 
sioner only permitted such a change for 
one calendar year, 1954, and that only 
in the case of taxpayers who filed a 
request within the first 90 days of 1954. 
Since the enactment of the 1954 Code 
in August, 1954, the commissioner has 
again delayed action on applications to 
change accounting methods of any kind, 
first pending the issuance of regula- 
tions under the new sections of the 
1954 Code concerning change of ac- 
counting methods, and, more recently, 
for the additional reason that the Mills’ 
Committee Technical Amendments Act 
of 1957 amends the 1954 Code on change 
of accounting methods.) 


There are some dangers involved in 
this case. The government may well 
argue, and another court may well hold, 
that if breeding herd animals are not 
properly includable in inventory, then, 
instead of being carried at zero, as if on 
the cash basis, they should be capital- 
ized at purchase price or cost of rais- 
ing, like other capital assets. We have 
always maintained that the cost of 
raising is impossible to determine. 

As a matter of fact, this impossibility 
of determining cost of raising was the 
very reason for the recognition of the 
unit-livestock-price inventory method 
If livestock raisers were thus forced 
to capitalize the cost of raising their 
breeding herd animals, it would not 
only be impossibly complicated but 
would also undoubtedly result in higher 
carrying bases (and less capital gains) 
than previously recognized under most 
unit-livestock-price systems. Thus, if 
the government and the courts should 
take this line, our industry would be 
worse off than before. 

Also, despite the recognized tax ad- 
vantage in using a zero basis for figur- 
ing capital gains, many taxpayers have 
preferred to continue carrying all their 
animals, both breeding herd and others, 
in inventory. If, as this case holds, such 
practice is improper, then taxpayers 
using inventories should separate their 
breeding herd and breeding herd re- 
placement animals from the others, and 
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carry the former at zero, inventorying 
only the latter. This, although bene- 
ficial taxwise, would be complicated 

Further, this case has a distinct bear- 
ing on the public relations of the live- 
stock industry with respect to income 
taxes. Always under attack by individ- 
uals in the Internal Revenue Service 
and in Congress are certain tax princi 
ples available to the livestock industry, 
which they consider as advantages over 
other taxpayers and we consider merely 
the application to our peculiar industry 
of general principles available to all 
taxpayers. 


Thus, under constant attack are capi 
tal gains, the cash basis, unit livestock 
prices, and the right to offset ranch 
losses against other income. A dramatic 
change in livestock tax practice, like 
that involved in the Lewis case, cannot 
fail to stimulate our opponents to renew 
their efforts, particularly in the fields 
of capital gains and cash basis, which 
are directly involved in the decision 

Be that as it may, the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals has laid down a new 
precedent, which, for the time being at 
least, is the rule of law in Texas, Louisi 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida and a strong authority in the 
other states. All taxpayers are entitled 
to examine their own tax pictures in 
the light of this new principle and take 
whatever action they think will be most 
advantageous to them. 

Generally speaking, as to the future, 
I would surely recommend that live 
stock producers on the accrual basis, 
particularly those in the Fifth Circuit, 
keep additions to the breeding herd out 
of inventory and carry them at zero 
The government may not accept returns 
so filed, but that is what the highest 
law in the Fifth Circuit requires 


As to the past. What becomes of the 
inventory values of animals already on 
hand? These values have already been 
included in income. If the withdrawal 
of the breeding livestock from inven- 
tory is mandatory, then these values 
should be deducted. But when? And 
how? Logically, if these animals should 
never have been included in inventory, 
then each year's additions to inventory 
should be eliminated in the year in 
which they were added. This would in 
dicate that claims for refund could be 
filed for all open years as to inventory 
additions made in those years. Pre- 
sumably, refunds based upon the value 
of the breeding herd animals erroneous- 
ly included in inventory at the begin 
ning of the earliest open year would 
be barred by the statute of limitations, 
except that possibly the effect of the 
statute of limitations might be “miti 
gated” under certain very technical 
provisions of the Code governing “in- 
consistent positions.” 

There is an implication in the Lewis 
case, however, that the court merely 
deducted from ordinary income in each 
year the inventory value of the breed- 
ing herd animals sold in that year, If 
this is the treatment intended, are tax- 
payers free to start such a series of de- 
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ductions now? Or should they have 
done it in 1949 wher Lewis did, and 
are they barred now by the statute of 
limitations? 

I have not been able to ascertain from 
the opinions or the briefs in the District 
Court and the United States Court of 
Appeals just what treatment was 
adopted in the Lewis case, but I am at- 
tempting to find this out from Mr. 
Lewis’ attorney and accountant. How- 
ever, I suspect that the inventory 
values of the animals sold were actually 
deducted from ordinary income in the 
year the animals were sold, for this 
would be the automatic result of the 
inclusion of these animals in opening 
inventory (which is a deduction) and 
the failure to transfer their values to 
a capital account as is required by 
Revenue Rulings 55-188 and 55-736 

If not treated properly, these exist 
ing inventory values could result in a 
tax trap. If the breeding livestock are 
written down to a zero basis, then the 
capital gain is increased. It is only by 
an offsetting deduction from ordinary 
income of the amount of the inventory 
value that a tax saving can be accomp 
lished. If the inventory values are not 
effectively deducted, the result can only 
be increased taxes. And the Lewis case 
does not tell us what to do about this 

Serious consideration should be given 
by all accrual basis taxpayers (partic 
ularly those in Texas, Louisiana, Missis 
sippi, Georgia, Alabama and Florida) to 
changing the basis of making their 
returns and to filing claims for refund 
to take advantage of the holding in 
the Lewis case. I would certainly ad 
vise that all future raised additions to 
the breeding herd be excluded from in- 
ventory and held at zero. As to breed- 
ing herd animals already included in 
inventory, the following are possibili- 
ties 


(1) Take each former year's replace- 


ments out of inventory in the years 
they were added, filing claims for re- 
fund for open years, and asserting a 
claim under Sections 1311-5 (1954) Code 
for the closed years (the statute of 
limitations will run on April 15, 1958, 
for 1954 calendar year individual re- 
turns); (2) write the inventory values 
of all breeding livestock off against 
ordinary income immediately and see 
what the commissioner does about it; 
(3) write off against ordinary income 
on each return filed in the future the 
inventory price of the breeding herd 
animals sold in that year; or (4) take 
all breeding herd animals out of inven- 
tory immediately, place them in a capi- 
tal account, depreciate them, and write 
off the remaining value of each as each 
is sold, 

The choice of each taxpayer should 
be made by him in view of his partic- 
ular situation, and after study and 
advice by a competent tax specialist 
He should realize, however, that what- 
ever he does to change his procedures 
to accord with the Lewis case will 
probably be challenged by the revenue 
agent and will probably stimulate a full 
scale audit of his returns. Also he 


should realize that whatever he does 
will probably ultimately be held subject 
to adjustment when the issues raised 
by the Lewis case are finally settled 
The penalty for acting now in a favor- 
able manner may be the payment of a 
little interest; the penalty for not act- 
ing favorably may be the payment of 
substantial unnecessary taxes. 


Most Broilers Contracted; 


Hogmen Reported Interested 

A study in Delaware shows that most 
of the broilers (94 per cent) produced 
in the lower part of the state in a 
recent year were grown under con- 
tract. “Growers were willing to invest 
funds, labor and material in houses and 
equipment, but few were willing to 
accept all risks by investing in chicks 
and supplies,” says F. D. Hansing, agri- 
cultural economist of the USDA, which 
cooperated in the study with the Dela- 
ware Agricultural Experiment Station 

Five types of contracts were found 
in use 

1. Share system: returns split basis 
of 75-25, 80-20, or %-%, the grower 
getting the larger share of the split. 

2. Guarantee-share system: grower 
guaranteed $40 or $50 per thousand 
birds started and half the net return, 
if any, over the guarantee. 

3. Flat fee: grower paid $50 to $75 
per thousand birds started, regardless 
of prices or total return. 

4. Feed conversion payments to 
grower based on ratio between feed 
used and broiler meat produced. 

5. Salary or labor: grower paid a 
specified amount for raising broilers, 
sometimes as monthly salary. 

The feed dealer is the central figure 
He contracts with growers. About 24 
per cent of these dealers also had their 
own feed mills and manufactured part 
or all of the feed they sold, and 11 per 
cent had a financial interest in hatch- 
eries. Thus, there is a considerable 
measure of unified control in the pro- 
duction of broilers in the southern por- 
tion of Delaware, according to the 
study.—From a story in USDA's Agri- 
cultural Research. 

. * > 


A story in the Wall Street Journal 
says integrated farming by hog farmers 
is spreading, and points out that the 
southeastern U. S. has shown the great- 
est increase in its pig crop—16 per cent 
last spring over the 1947 output. 

In a typical program, it is pointed 
out, the farmer uses the feed of a 
cooperating feed company and agrees 
to grow meat-type hogs under specified 
techniques and in return receives at 
market time 25 to 75 cents a cwt. over 
the hign-low weekly average for mar- 
ket pigs. 

Critics say integration reduces the 
farmer to a laborer, deprives him of 
his independent business status. Sup- 
porters predict increased efficiency, 
output and consumption and that more 
pigs will mean inroads into stockpiles 
of corn, and leaner pork chops and 
bacon. 
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The MARKET 
Picture 


Skyrocketing prices featured cattle 
trade the past month, with fat cattle 
late in March reaching the highest 
levels in more than five years in most 
areas. In fact, top prices at some mar- 
kets on fat cattle stood within $4 to $5 
of the all-time high. 

This happened in the face of many 
obstacles normally expected to depress 
prices at this season. The usual Febru- 
ary slump failed to materialize. The 
broadest demand and trading activity in 
many years took place during the Len- 
ten season, usually a dampening influ- 
ence in beef trade. Many consumers 
having to dig up income tax payments 
in the spring has also in normal years 
tended to cut meat consumption. To 
climax the entire situation, a general 
recession in the over-all economy exists 
with an estimated five million people 
out of work. Furthermore, we have 
just produced a bumper crop of all va- 
rieties of feed, which usually results 
in high feeder cattle and low fat cattle 
prices. 

Perhaps 
merely 





the unusual 
restitution for 
years, when cattle prices sagged far 
below the average of the national 
economy and consumers ate hearty of 
a surplus of beef at bargain prices 

Actually, the widespread trend toward 
restocking of ranges, which are now in 
the best condition in 10 to 12 years in 
most areas, can be credited for the re- 
versal of price trends. Consistent re- 
duction in weekly cattle slaughter at 
the rate of 10 to 15 per cent unques- 
tionably is the basis for an upturn of 
25 to 35 per cent or more in fat cattle 
prices, compared to a year ago. This 
again demonstrates that demand re- 
mains fairly constant, but that a shift 
up or down in supply can and does 
cause rather sharp fluctuations in 
prices either up or down 

Breakdown of slaughter figures avail- 
able indicates that the reduction of cow 
kill does not account for more than one- 
half of the decline in total cattle slaugh 
ter. The remainder of the reduction in- 
evitably then, must be attributed to fed 
steers and heifers. While numbers 
moved into feedlots in most western 
states in smaller volume than a year 
ago, yet it cannot be ignored that ship- 
ments into the Corn Belt area were 11 
per cent greater than the previous year 
Furhermore, cattle marketing inten- 
tions for April through June, in the 
Corn Belt, indicate a stepped-up vol- 
ume over last year 

Consequently, with a proved reduc- 
tion in slaughter the first three months 
of 1958, there is every indication that 
the second quarter of 1958 in the Corn 
Belt area will see quite a liberal move- 
ment out of feedlots. Numerous small 
feeders are likely to move their cattle 
before heavy field work sets in. Also, 
a large percentage of the corn crop was 


condition is 
the past five 
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of high moisture content and there will 
be a tendency to feed up this wet corn 
before hot weather develops. 

Whether this movement gets unde: 
way in large volume in April or later, 
remains to be seen. While considerable 
support will come from deficit areas of 
the western states, when these in- 
creased marketings come in the Corn 
Belt, a slow-down in the recent ex- 
tremely broad demand seems inevita- 
ble, at least for a couple of months or 
so 

The attractive fat cattle prices have, 
as usual, injected extreme optimism 
into stocker and feeder trade, with 
prices moving up $1 to §2 the past 
month in this class. Feeding profits of 
$75 to $100 per head or more have not 
been unusual. Also, a sharply increased 
volume has been contracted for future 
delivery dates, not only for late spring 
and summer months, but clear into next 
fall. In fact, several instances were re- 
ported where contracts for future de 
livery have changed hands two or three 
times, with prices as much as $3 to $4 
over the original contract 


Price round-up: Late in March, good 
and choice fed steers sold readily at 
$26 to $29, a few loads reaching $30 to 
$31 on the West Coast. High choice and 
prime ltong-fed steers brought $34 to 
$38.50 at Chicago, with an extreme top 
of $39, highest on that market since 
1952. Standard and low-good steers 
brought $23 to $25. Good and choice 
fed heifers sold at $25 to $23.50 and up 
to $29.25 on the West Coast, with prime 
heifers reaching $32 at Chicago 

Utility beef cows brought $17.50 to 
$20 and up to $21.50 on the West Coast, 
some high-yielding grass cows reach- 
ing $24.50 in California. Canners and 
cutters brought $14.50 to $18. Sausage 
bulls in the West sold at new five and 
six-year high in a price spread of $22 
to $24. 

Good and choice light stock steers 
were scarce in a price spread of $25 to 
$28, with short yearlings scaling under 
600 pounds occasionally bringing $30 to 
$32. Good and choice feeder steers, 750 
pounds upward, have brought $24.50 to 
$27, many sales at $26 up. Good and 
choice heifers recently brought $24 to 
$26.50, mostly $25 or better, with fleshy 
short-term feeding heifers as high as 
$27.50 

Good and choice steer calves were 
scarce at $28 to $33, occasional loads of 
choice to fancy heavy calves at $35 to 
$35.50, with light 
pounds going as high as $38. Good and 
choice heifer calves were scarce, scat- 
tered sales at $27 to $30, not much vol- 
ume for immediate delivery under $28 

Good stock cows have brought $200 
to $250 per head, some at the latter 
price including calves at side. 


The price pattern on fall delivery 
stocker and feeder cattle was far from 
established, yet a considerable volume 
is already reported under contract 
Two-year-old steers in a limited volume 
have sold at $20 to $22, recent deals 
mostly at the latter figure. Several 
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Forest fires in 1957 dropped 42 per 
cent from the number during 1956, and 
man-caused fires were at a new low. 
Total acres burned amounted to 133,447 
compared with 249,859 in 1956. 








strings of yearling steers for fall deliv- 
ery are under contract for $21 to $25, 
with most recent deals at $23.50 up 
ward. Yearling heifers under contract 
for fall are reported at $22 to $23.50 
most recent deals $23 or better. Fall 
calf prices are somewhat erratic, some 
early contracts at $28 for the steers and 
$25 for the heifers, others at $30 for the 
steers and $28 for the heifer 

It is interesting to note that the trend 
toward restocking of ranges is still 
quite prevalent, as seen by the close 
price spread between steers and heifers 
in these fall contracts. The same can 
be said of the fat cattle market, where 
heifers are selling relatively close to 
steers, in contrast to a normal price 
differential of several dollars,—C.W., 


par 





TEXANS 
NAME 
NEW 
OFFICERS 

Left to right are 
Dolph Briscoe, IJr., 
Uvalde, first vice- 
president, Leo J. 
Welder of Victoria 
second vice-presi- 
dent, and Norman 
Moser, DeKalb, 
president of the 
Texas and South- 
western Cattle 
Raisers Association. 
They were elected 
Mar. 19 at the asso- 
ciation’s 81st annual 
convention in San 
Antonio. 


CATTLE MEETINGS 
John Biggs, retiring president of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 


Association, told members at the associ 


ation’s annual meeting in San Antonio 
that “we have a selling job that will be 
forever with us.” He said the industry 
must bring production into line with 


demand, plus action to increase market 
outlets 


Speakers included 
director for the 
committee of the American National 
Cattlemen's Association. Excerpts from 
his talk are given in this issue 
Nearly 1,000 ranchmen became 
members of 


Herrell DeGraff 


research fact-finding 


new 
the association, according 





Seated, left to right, are Orville Burtis, Manhattan, Kans., president of the 
Kansas Livestock Association, and Ray E. Frisbie, McDonald, vice-president. 
Standing, left to right, are the new directors, John Fankhauser, Madison; Lee 


Lowder, Allen; and Lawrence House, Goodland. 


Other directors are Raymond 


Adams, Maple Hill; Nicholas V. Hudelson, Pomona; J. C. Lemon, Pratt; Willard 
Mayberry, Elkhart; Harry Paulsen, Fredonia; and Irving Walker, WaKeeney. 
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to Secretary-General Manager Charles 
A. Stewart 

Norman Moser, DeKalb, was elected 
president; Dolph Briscoe, Jr., first vice- 
president, and Leo J. Welder, Victoria 
second vice-president. Hugh A. Fitz- 
simons, Jr., San Antonio, and Ed Ken 
ley, Lufkin, were added to the associa 
tion’s board of directors. Mr. Stewart 
Ft. Worth, was re-named secretary-gen 
eral manager and Fred H. Korth, Fort 
Worth, was elected treasurer. Dallas is 
the site for next year’s meeting 

A list of resolutions has not as yet 
come to hand, but press reports are that 
the Texas catthemen asked for improve- 
ment in federal meat grading proce 
dures through field testing leading to 
further division and identification of 
present grades, explaining that they 
still favor voluntary federal beef grad 
ing. 

They favored adequate meat inspec- 
tion funds, asked repeal of the 3 per 
cent transportation tax, commended 
the USDA for work in helping Mexico 
get rid of foot-and-mouth disease, urged 
continuance of research by USDA in 
methods of more humane slaughter of 
livestock 

Dr. Tyrun R. Timm of the Texas 
A&M predicted a larger share of state’s 
income for farmers and ranchers in 
1958, further commercialization of 
Texas agriculture (but not a great 
movement to large corporation opera 
tion), a slackening of farm and ranch 
migration in urban areas, and a grow 
ing interdependence of farming and 
ranching and related businesses. He 
said agri-business would be more 
stable, interest in agricultural organ- 
izations would increase and government 
programs will continue. 


Resolutions passed at the 45th annual 
convention of the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation early last month favored up- 
stream watershed protection and flood 
prevention before large federal flood 
control construction; urged clarification 
of rights of states to control water with- 
in their borders; called for state funds 
to continue brucellosis eradication and 
federal funds to complete the program 
for the present year. 

They endorsed federal and state pro- 
hibition of use of live virus against hog 
cholera except in disease outbreaks: 
opposed mandatory laws on slaughter 
of livestock and endorsed the Dorn and 
Watkins bills providing for study before 
legislation is enacted; wanted sufficient 
federal fund appropriation to assure 
continuation of meat inspection work 
approved transfer of retailing practices 
supervision from the USDA to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission while leaving 
wholesaling and packing procedures 
supervision with the USDA. 

The stockmen favored federal legis- 
lation providing for averaging of net 
agricultural income over a five-year 
period for tax purposes; recommended 
removal of the 3 per cent transportation 
tax on farm product shipments; sup- 
ported the right-to-work principle 
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Officers of the Louisiana Cattlemen's Association elected at the annual meet- 
ing in New Orleans in February. Seated, left to right: Lee Berwick, St. Joseph, 


first vice-president; W. I. Brian, Alexandria, president; 


A. P. Parham, Baton 


Rouge, treasurer. Standing, left to right: H. E. McFatter, Baton Rouge, assistant 
treasurer; J. D. Tanner, Cheneyville; Jim Adger, Gilliam; Charles Fuselier, St. 
Martinville; and Floyd Spencer, Houma, vice-presidents. Absent were Louis 


Stevens, Colfax, executive secretary, and James Howington, 


vice-president. 


Roy W. Lilley, 
the American 
Kansas meeting 

Officers of the Kansas Livestock 
Association include Orville B. Burtis, 
Manhattan, president; Ray E. Frisbie, 
McDonald, vice-president; and A.G 
Pickett, Topeka, secretary-treasurer 
Directors include Raymond E. Adams, 
Maple Hill; John H. Fankhauser, Madi- 
son; Lawrence House, Goodland; Nich- 
olas V. Hudelson, Pomona; J. C. Lemon, 
Pratt; Lee Lowder, Allen; Willard May- 
berry, Elkhart; Harry Paulsen, Fred- 
onia; and Irving Walker, WaKeeney, 
Kansas 


assistant secretary of 
National, attended the 


> > > 


Resolutions adopted by the Louisiana 
Cattlemen's Association at its Febru- 
ary meeting in New Orleans opposed 
controls on livestock; called for re- 
search prevention of pink eye, 
bloat and anaplasmosis; wanted action 
to control the imported fire ant 

The cattlemen urged tightening of 
parole practice in cattle theft convic 
tions; closer inspection of trucked live- 
stock; favored the Federal Watershed 
Protection Act; asked for laws to pro 
tect lenders in cases of disposition of 
mortgaged cattle by borrowers; re- 


into 





Members of a panel at the Louisiana Cattlemen's Association convention in 


New Orleans recently. 


men’s Association, panel moderator. 
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Lake Providence, a 


quested sales tax exemption on feeds 
and fertilizers; wanted exemption from 
requirement that drivers of trucks have 
chauffeurs’ licenses 

Adequate funds for federal meat in 
spection were termed highly important; 
parishes were urged to adopt the area 
testing approach to brucellosis control; 
the group recommended that cattle 
owners be not liable in damage by cat 
tle on highways if no proof of negli 
gence; suggested auction barn scale in 
spection every 30 days; asked for a 
state university bull fertility testing 
unit 

> + > 


W. 1. “Buster” Driggers, Santa Rosa, 
was elected president of the New Mexi- 
co Cattle Growers Association during 
its Annual Convention in Albuquerque 


Mar. 25. Other officers include: Vice- 
presidents: W. W. Benton, Datil; John 
Stark, Whitewater; Les Davis, Cimar 


ron; and Kyle Taylor, Maljamar. E. O 
Moore, Jr., was named secretary-treas- 
urer and Horace H. Hening, Albuquer 
que, was re-elected for his 18th year as 
executive secretary. 

A. D. Brownfield, Deming was named 
Cattleman of the Year” for his out- 


Left to right: Dave Pingrey, Macon, Miss.; George Shep- 
pard, Lake Providence, La.; John Riggs, Texas A & M College; Bob Morford, 
Memphis, Tenn., and Radford Halil, executive secretary, American National Cattle- 
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The Stock Yard Inn in Chicago in- 
cludes a hotel, public and private dining 
rooms, shop for men’s range dress and 
working clothes, a saddlery and harness 
shop, a bakery, a photo company and a 
band room for the Stock Yards Kilty 
Band. Proprietor of the inn operation 
is the Union Stock Yard & Transit Co, 
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Only in a LA RVE Cattle Squeeze Chute 
would doctoring a foot be so easy. All 


other operations are oqnalty simple if 
you use a LA RUE. Write for our new 
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standing service to the industry during 
the past 40 years. He is a former presi- 
dent of the New Mexico and the Ameri- 
can National groups. 

More than 2,000 cattlemen attended 
the convention. Resolutions called for 
the following 

That the western food distribution 
curriculum be placed at New Mexico 
A&M College; opposed any cuts in ap 
propriations for agricultural research, 
opposed changing name of New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts; endorsed legislation for voluntary 
deductions for research and beef pro- 
motion, provided funds are handed to 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
for expenditure 

Opposed increase in interest rates for 
Rural Electrification Cooperative loans; 
asked elimination of excise taxes on 
transportation and communications; op- 
posed lower import duties on cattle; en 
dorsed maintaining a small force in 
Mexico to guard against foot-and-mouth 
disease; endorsed use of Mexican Na- 
tionals for labor on farms and ranches 
and called for improvement of interna 
tional boundry fence 

Endorsed the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame; called for a new agricultural 
building at New Mexico A&M; opposed 
cuts in watershed appropriations; op 
posed increases in import quotas for 
canned and dressed meat; asked for 
consideration for ranch owners along 
defense highways; urged a livestock 
market news service for New Mexico 
and asked that state permanent trust 
funds be invested 


In the public land field the group 
asked more protection for surface 
rights on mining claims; cooperation 
with education association on state land 
matters; opposed sale of five-acre tracts 
of public domain in rural areas; asked 
government to transfer mineral inter 
ests to homesteaders and states, and 
opposed continued acquisition of lands 
by the federal government 

Representing the American National 
at the meeting were Vice-President 
Fred J. Fritz, Clifton, Ariz., and Execu 
tive Secretary Radford Hall 


* . . 


Resolutions adopted by the Idaho 
Cattlemen's Association called for a 
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check-off of 5 cents a head during 
brand inspection for use in beef promo- 
tion and asked the fact-finding com- 
mittee of the American National to 
make a study as to the best type of 
beef promotion 

In a wide range of subjects, the cat 
tlemen also called for consideration of 
the ranchers’ working problems in any 
minimum wage regulations and favored 
a right-to-work law; sought more 
stringent action in cattle theft cases; 
opposed the Poage humane slaughter 
bill and asked for hearings to develop 
a more practical measure; endorsed a 
state meat inspection program and 
called for adequate funds for federal 
meat inspection 

On the question of public lands, the 
Idaho cattlemen called for a state and 
national association program to apprise 
the public of the industry's importance 
in its use of the public lands; asked for 
more functional operation of forest ad- 
visory boards by officials; requested 
cattlemen be notified in advance of con- 
templated changes or action by the 
Forest Service or BLM with reference 
to grazing use; that users of common- 
use ranges be required to pay propor- 
tionate share of improvements on BLM 
lands; asked that state commission prop 
erties be placed on the tax rolls; re 
quested miners to replace topsoil and 
reseed after mining operations; asked 
restoration of appropriation for BLM 
coil moisture conservation work; and 
okayed a national grazing board coun- 
cil recommendation which would give 
added recognition to holders of permits 
for three or more years 
operations 


and stabilize 


The cattlemen asked for a reduction 
in livestock rates in both eastern and 
western interstate movement; opposed 
the use of soil-bank diverted acres to 
production of meat, opposed its drouth- 
emergency clause and called for aban- 
donment of the acreage reserve clause; 
asked brucellosis certification through 
calfhood vaccination and spaying; and 
endorsed the resolutions adopted by the 
American National at Oklahoma City 
in January 

G. R. Milburn, American National 
president, was among speakers at the 
meeting, which was held in Boise in 


NEW 
OFFICERS 
Three leading 

Fremont County 
(Colorado) Stock- 
growers Association 
members. Left to 
right: Clarence 
Canterbury, Canon 
City, secretary- 
treasurer; Bill Dil- 
ley, Canon City, 
president, and Al- 
vin Black, Cotopaxi, 
outgoing president. 
The association held 
its annual meeting 
in Canon City last 
month. 





late March. Mr. Milburn’s remarks are 
commented on on Pages 7 and 8 


The California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion recently sponsored a conference in 
San Francisco on beef research looking 
toward study of beef quality and dis- 
covery of fast-growing strains with 
high quality meat. In attendance were 
cattlemen, packer, jobber and retail 
representatives and agricultural college 
men. Resolutions adopted called for 
committees to get the studies under 
way. Goal of the program is to produce 
animals with the highest quality of 
meat and a minimum of exterior fat. 


D. C. Fitzgerald, Jr., Ardmore, was 
elected president of the Oklahoma Cat- 
tlemen’s Association at the annual con- 
vention of the group Mar. 27-28 in Ok- 
lahoma City. New first vice-president 
is Ralph Barby, Knowles. Second vice- 
presidents are Fred Craddock, Paw- 
huska; Henry Hitch, Jr., Guymon; 
Clark Moore, Nowata, and William R. 
Brannon, Marietta. Jack Houser was 
renamed secretary. 

Resolutions included a request for 
adequate federal meat inspection funds; 
favoring modification of the packers 
Consent Decree to permit retailing; 
okayed a bill to study humane handling 
of livestock at slaughter, transportation 
and marketing; favored right-to-work 
legislation; opposed central market 
regulations against market agencies 
dealing in the country. 

” . + 

Oregon cattlemen voted decisively 
against forming a state beef commis- 
sion. The vote was 2,152 against and 
942 for. Producers owning 377,000 cat- 
tle voted, over a third of the state pro- 
duction being represented. The move 
for a state beef commission was spon- 
sored by the Oregon Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, whose officials say they will 
continue to press for a voluntary plan 
of collecting money for beef promotion 


The Yavapai Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion, meeting in Prescott, Ariz., Mar. 1, 
elected Kel Fox, Sedona, president, and 
Bob Belt, Skull Valley, vice-president 
Named secretary was John Hays, Pee- 
ples Valley; treasurer, Jack Humphrey, 
Kirkland. 


. . . 


The Pueblo County Stockmen’s Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Pueblo, Colo., late 


last month, re-elected Russell Rose, 
Siloam, president, and named Frank 
Zavislan, Stone City, vice-president; 


John Werme, Jr., Boone, secretary, and 
John Holden, Pueblo, treasurer 


The Alabama Cattlemen's Association 
is acting to get membership co-opera- 
tion in a voluntary program to push 
beef sales. Contributions will be on the 
basis of 10 cents a head on cattle and 
calves sold, retroactive to Jan 1, 1958 
The funds will go direct to the cattle- 
men’s association 
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Cow Pony Corral 


By Roy Lilley 


I wonder how many of this column's 
readers still have a team of work horses 
on their ranches. I suppose quite a few 
folks still keep a team around to feed 
with during the worst storms, and a 
few probably still use horses on rakes 
or possibly for pulling up the stacker 
during haying. Generally speaking, 
however, the work horse is fast dis- 
appearing from the cattle ranch, which 
is his last stronghold. 


I don’t know why I should begrudge 


the passing of the draft horse. When I | 


was 12 years old I used to get sick and 
tired of driving a team on a scatter- 
rake all day. I was barely tall enough 
to throw the harness on in the morn- 


| 
} 
| 
i 


ing, and on more than one occasion | 
got all tangled up when I pulled it off | 


at night. Now, I imagine, it is a rare 
teenage boy who knows how to harness 
or hook up a team, let alone drive one. 

Will the work horse pass clear out of 
the picture? Can he be replaced 100 
per cent by machinery? I, for one, don't 
think so. There will always be certain 
jobs the old team can do best, and the 
smart operator is going to continue to 
keep old Dick and Dan or Pete and 
Kate around to do them 


Some folks are inclined to ask, how 
can you afford to keep a team around 
if you only use it once in a while? 
Well, I know lots of people with four 
or five tractors, and all of them aren't 
kept running all the time by a long 
shot. And you can’t put a tractor out 
on $4 or $5 pasture when you aren't us- 
ing it. It just sits there and depreciates 
and lets its battery run down. And its 
trade-in value dwindles to a fraction of 
its original cost. 

But when you get ready to trade off 
your work horses you can sell them to 
the killers for $120 a piece (unless you 
are like most of us, who keep horses 
around until they die of old age). And 
you should be able to replace them for 
twice that figure; that is, if there are 
any draft horses left in your part of 
the country that can be bought 

So, as I said before, you'll probably 
see old Dick and Dan and Pete and Kate 
around for quite a while. 


Sleeping Sickness Vaccination 
Time Here for Horses, Mules 


The American Veterinary Medical 
Association says that now is the time 
to have horses and mules vaccinated 
against sleeping sickness, especially in 
areas where the disease has been a 
problem in recent years. Warm weather 
will soon be in the offing, and that 
means another season of mosquitoes 
and other biting insects which spread 
the disease. The association warns that 
vaccination, the only reliable method of 
protecting animals against sleeping 
sickness, must be done well in advance 
of the insect season to provide firm 
immunity. 
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STOP PINK EYE with 
OCUROL-VET 


The Mest imitated 
Pinkeye Medicine 
in The World 


THE PROVEN ONE-SQUIRT METHOD 


Supplied in 60 cc. amber botties with handy spray attach 
ment. insist on genuine OCUROL-VET, and know you have 
the best your veterinarian, druggist or dealer can supply you. 


Fue New Members of, the OCUROL-VET Family! 


Supplied in handy pocket size 4-oz. bottles with drip free 
wool daubers for ease of application. Formulated by vete- 
rinarians who are constantly working to make something 
better for the livestock industry. 


The New Approach Introducing New 
FURATON 


WOUND DRESSING 
THE NEW FURAN 


Chemical Wound Dressing 


Formulated to promote rapid 
healing and lessen scar tie 
sue in all types of wounds 
and to prevent infection. 



















FOOT ROT SOLUTION 
To assist you in the chal- 
lenge with Foot rot, we are 
pleased to introduce Fura- 
chite, a highly potent, deep 
penetrating bactericide, fun- 
gicide and sporicide. 
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Through a Ranch House 


Browsing 
men’s magazines today in search of ma 
terial for these pages I came upon an 
item in the Kansas Stockman that will 


through the state cattle 


sadden all long-time CowBelles — but 
one, I think, you would all wish to 
know about. Mr, O. W. Lynam passed 
away in late February and I know the 
hearts of all of us go out in loving sym 
pathy to Mrs, Lynam, our beloved first 
president. Were it not for the vision 
and dedication of Mary Louise Lynam, 
Mattie Cowan and others of that small 
group of determined women who 
worked so hard that year between the 
San Francisco and the Fort Worth 
meetings—back in 1951 wasn't it?—how 
long we might have waited for the fel 
lowship, the prestige and the down-to 
earth usefulness of our National Cow 
Belles! 

Thinking back, I try to recall the 
names of those women—Edna Mont 
gomery, Mrs. Frank Fehling, Mrs. Jesse 
Conover, Mrs. Joe Lee, Mrs. Amos Eck 
ert, Mrs, A. T. McCarty (and probably 
there were others | can’t at the moment 
recall.) Some of them are no longer 
with us, but the good thing they did for 
us and for our industry endures. In a 
very special way they are dear to us 

And so I thought vou would all want 
to join me in saying, “God comfort 
you,” to our own Mary Louise Lynam 

> > > 

Even as I wrote the last paragraph 
the mail brought more sad news that I 


Be." 


and Mrs. Frank Dilley. 
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“LADIES CHOI 


know should be shared. Our own Sue 
Field of Colorado lost her husband on 
Mar. 11 during surgery. Warmhearted 
Sue has served her state and the Na 
tional CowBelles in many capacities 
and she has a host of friends to grieve 


with her. I am sure the CowBelles 
everywhere join me in saying, “God 
bless and console you 

Words are empty things when we 


first face the loss of our dear ones, but 
later on it helps a little to 
sympathy of our friends 
hope that the thought 
Belles may carry 


of comfort to these, our 
> > > 


ense the 
So it is my 
of all the Cow- 
some small measure 
ister "Belles 
Elsewhere this month we report on 
Mrs. Dave Campbell's trip to Washing 


ton—a fine bit of beef promotion by 
those busy Oregon ‘Belles! 

It is troubling to find San Diego's 
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to do anything about it 
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Fremont County (Culorado) CowBelies are shown, ie(t to right: Mrs. Victor 
Miller, Mrs. Oscar Ireland, Mrs. Walter Ireland, Mrs. Robert Burghart of Colorado 
Springs (National CowBelle president), Mrs. Thomas McCrory, Mrs. A. L. Braly 
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items that we had no room 
for it. Don’t forget to let us hear about 
your conventions and beef promotion 
activities. —Dorothy McDonald. 


SOS From the Secretary . . 

This signal of distress means your 
secretary is in trouble. An amendment 
to the National CowBelle by-laws was 
passed at the convention in Oklahoma 
City that puts the secretary on the spo-. 

The amendment says: “A member 
shall be considered delinquent afte: 
July 1 and her name dropped from 
the membership file.” And the amend- 
ment goes on: “One notice shall be 
sent to each delinquent member by the 
secretary of the American National 
CowBelles by June 1.” 

My problem is this: I have no typist; 
I struggle with the peck and hunt sys- 
tem; there are at least 2,000 notices to 
be sent out; and it’s calving time! 

So I am using this method of notify- 
ing American National CowBelles that 
it is also “dues-paying” time. 

If you are uncertain about the status 
of your membership, please drop me a 
note. I'll be glad to check and write 
to you. If you know you are delinquent, 
do send your dues in "pronto.” If you 
know you are current feel smug and 
relax 

As guardian of the association’s ex- 
chequer, I am hoping your dues will be 
flowing in.—Mrs. Al Atchison, secre- 
tary-treasurer, American National Cow- 
Belles, Route 3, Colorado Springs, Colo 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


Fremont County (Colo.) CowBelles 
were honored by a visit from the Na- 
tional president, Mrs. Robert Burghart, 
at their March luncheon Mrs 
Burghart talked to them on the prog- 
ress being made at local, state and 
National levels on beef promotion. 

Members voted to promote two con- 
tests in the interest of the beef indus- 
try—the new “Entertaining with Beef” 
open to all members of the family and 
the “Father of the Year” promotion 
which requires nominations from or- 
ganized youth groups. The Fremont 
‘Belles will present the local winner 
of the “Father” contest with a leather 
plaque on Father's Day. 

This group also held its annual 
Sweetheart Dance in Canon City on 
Feb. 15. Officers also met recently at 
the call of their new president, Mrs 
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Walter Ireland, to formulate plans for 
the coming year. 
>. > > 


San Diego (Calif.) CowBelles enter- 
tained their best beaux—their husbands 
—at a Sweethearts Ball on Feb. 15 in 
Escondido, at what all agreed was a 
very successful party. 

> > . 


For the first time, Arizona CowBelle 
groups participated in the all-horse- 
drawn parade of the 33th annual Fiesta 
de los Vaqueros. The Willcox ‘Belles 
won a trophy in the historical class, and 
excellent entries from the San Padro 
and Tucson CowBelles also drew fav- 
orable comment. 

. 7” . 


New president of the Yavapai Cow- 
Belles (Arizona) is Genevieve (Mrs. 
Ralph) Stringfield. The secretary is 
Eloise (Mrs. Ed) Brown 


Beef for Father’s Day 


Dear CowBelles: — Thought you 
might like some information from this 
committee on what is being done. Mrs. 
Earl Adrian, White River, S. D., Mrs. 
Dave Rice, 40 Hillside Drive, Lakewood, 
Colo., and I are on that committee. If 
any of the state chairmen did not re- 
ceive the kit of sample materials, will 
you please contact Mrs. Adrian? Some 
states do not list their Beef for Father’s 
Day chairman in the Year Book, and 
some have changed officers since the 
book was published. 

I have contacted many national food 
store organizations, as well as the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, airline 
restaurants and railroad diners, urging 
them to use our promotional material 
as well as to include “Beef for Father’s 
Day” in their advertising. It was too 
late for some of them to use our ma- 
terial this year but we are laying the 
foundation for another year. 

I hope the chairmen who have not 
yet ordered supplies will get your 
orders in soon, furnish posters, banners, 
etc., for all food stores where beef is 
sold, and furnish menu clip-ons and 
posters for the restaurants in their own 
states. 

Ed Karlen, president, and other mem- 
bers of the National Beef Council, have 
given us much help. We appreciate 
their wonderful cooperation and sup- 
port and wish to take this means of 
thanking them. 

At our president's suggestion I am 
adding the following price list of all 
promotional material, any of which may 
be ordered from me direct. 

Large stickers or banners: “Make 
Pappy Happy” or “Beef for Father's 
Day” (specify which one)... . $1.25 per 
hundred, $5 for 500, $9.50 per 1,000. 

Posters: 17x22 in. in 2 colors... . 
10 cents each (minimum 10), $18 for 
200. For stores, restaurants, etc. A few 
of the posters used last year will be 
included free in each order as long as 
they last. 

Menu Clip-Ons: “Beef—A Treat Fit 
For A King” or “May We Suggest De- 
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Miss Sharon Adams, Coaldale, Colo., 
who placed first in an essay contest, 
“Romance of Brands,” sponsored by 
the Fremont County CowBelles. 


licious Roast Beef.” Specify. These 
should be presented to all restaurants 
for use during Father's Day week. Each 
2 cents. 

Small “Beef for Father's Day’ 
stickers for use on envelopes, menus, 
etc. These are free to you. 

Nellie Houck, Chairman, 
Gettysburg, S. D 
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A Message From 
Your CowBelle President 


I returned from the Kansas state con- 
vention and I find it is time for an- 
other letter to all of you. The Kansas 
CowBelles are certainly more than 
cordial; we had such a good time to- 
gether and also did a lot of work and 
made many plans for the coming year. 
Mrs. Lee Perkins, retiring president, is 
such a gracious and capable person 

. She has been an inspiration to all 
her ladies. 

Each year these ‘Belles give an 
annual $250 scholarship to a graduate 


female student at Kansas State College 
who wishes to pursue further work in 
home economics, nutrition, or animal 
husbandry. The young lady who was 
this year’s recipient of the award was 
present at the CowBelle breakfast, and 
gave a splendid report on her work in 
meat research, especially on the temp- 
erature of cooking meat and its effect 
on the nutritive value. 

Mrs. Edwin Brown of Fall River is 
the Kansas CowBelles’ new president 
... 1 am always proud of the quality 
of leadership the CowBelles have in 
every state. 

Things are really moving forward in 
our National program, We have just 
received a copy of the new poster for 
Beef for Father's Day. I hope you like 
it as much as I do. Mrs. Hilliard Miller 
reports a magnificent response to the 
Father of the Year contest, 15 states 
so far reporting, and a good respunse 
from FFA, 4-H, Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scout groups. Mrs. Miller is lining up 
some fine prizes for the winner as well 
as publicity. We do appreciate the way 
in which the CowBelle groups have co- 
operated. 

Bob and I left for Phoenix for a 
stay of about 10 days. On our return 
home we will make the New Mexico 
meeting. That group will be celebrat- 
ing its first birthday. We have had 
inquiries from four states regarding 
the organization of a CowBelle group. 
We sincerely hope they will all affiliate 
with the National organization. There 
is strength in numbers, 

Letters have gone out recently re- 
questing the lists of county, regional 
and local group officers, The National 
has long wanted such a listing and we 
also need it in order to serve you better 
with materials and supplies. 

Several of the states have sent in 
their money due the American National 
CowBelles on beef candy sales. We ap. 
preciate this and would remind you 
that this income is due to the generos- 
ity of the Oregon CowBelles. Inci- 
dentally, since our last letter to you 
Mrs. Dave Campbell, president of the 
Oregon group, has gone to Washington. 
(Report elsewhere on these pages.—-Ed. ) 
This group seems always full of good 
ideas; I hope they keep up the good 
work. 

Mrs. L. R. Houck, chairman of the 
Beef for Father's Day committee, has 
sent the promotional kits out to the 
states. I urge you to place your orders 
early for these supplies. 

Our sincere thanks to all of you for 
your continued support of these pro}- 
ects. 


-Yodie Burghart, President 


State Conventions 


Though we reported on the Louisiana 
convention last month, we did not at 
that time have a list of the new Cow- 
Belle officers. They are: Mrs. W. L 
Caldwell of Lake Charles, president; 
Mrs. J. A. Moody, Raceland, vice- 
president; Mrs. Frank Tuten, Lake 
Charles, secretary-treasurer, 








State Presidents 


Montana's 
dent thi 
Mr Wm 
Garrison of 
She wa 
Spring 
grew up 
tended chool in 
jutte. She received 
her later 
at the 


presi 
year is 
(Azile) 

Glen 
born in Hot 
Mont., and 
and at- 


education 
Montana 
School of Mines in 
jutte and the Stats 
Normal College in 
Dillon. After teach 
jutte for a year and a 
half she married Bill Garrison, a local 
rancher, They two children 
Mary, who is 17, and 16-year-old Billy 
Both go to high school in Dillon 
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Azile Garrison has a 
service to her county and 
state. She is district vice-president of 
4-H, has been a leader for six 
years, and at present is a vice-president 
of the Beaverhead County 4-H Council 
She has spent many years in 
demonstration work and is a past presi 
dent of her local club. She is currently 
president of De Molay Mothers, and 
a past president of P.T.A.—and along 
with all the rest of her activities she 
is secretary of the Farm 
unit 

Azile has a never-ending store of 
energy, new ideas and ambitions! She 
was CowBelle convention chairman of 
the Montana Stockgrower 1957 meet 
ing in Butte. She has made several 
television appearances on behalf of the 
CowBelles and her home 
group, and this year she is serving on 
the National beef promotion committee 
Montana is very proud of a capable 
leader! Ann Hirschy 
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community 


local 


home 


local sureau 


demonstration 








—— COVER PICTURE —— 

This month's cover picture was taken 
by Mrs. F. R. Farnsworth, Porterville, 
Calif., and submitted in January to the 
American National CowBelles’ photo 


contest to win first prize in the cattle 
scenes category. 


Mrs. Clyde (Irene) 
King, who has long 
been active in Cow- 
Belle affairs, was 
elected president of 
the Utah ladies in 
December. She en- 
ters upon the duties 
of her new office 
from a rich back- 
ground of experi 
: ence in the cattle 
busine and the 
operation of a coun- 
try store which in- 
cludes farm machinery. Clyde King is 
a prominent cattleman of the southern 
part of the state and the Kings 
own and operate a small motel 


Mrs. King 


also 


Irene gives voluntary service as a 
friendly tourist and publicity agent for 
her community. She has been a leader! 
in furthering projects 
as installing a modern culinary system 
She i: 
ocial affairs 


uch community 


and incorporating the town 


also active in church and 


of her community 
The King 
of whom are married. The 
tudent at the University of 
the fifth will be 
May 


The Utah already 
leeply involved in beef promotion plans 
for 1958 under King’s 
leadership 


daughters, three 
fourth 1s a 
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Irene capable 


Netella Griffin, Publicity Chairman 


A delegation of Oregon CowBelles presents a box of beef candy to Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson. Left to right are Mrs. Henry Gerber, Klamath Falls; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Obenchain, Bly; Dave Campbell, Bly, and Mrs. Campbell, 
president of the Oregon CowBelles, presenting the candy, and Secretary Benson. 
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Beef Promotion 


Mrs. Dave Campbell, president of the 
Oregon CowBelles, journeyed to Wash- 
ington, D.C., in February to present a 
box of Beef Candy to each of the sen- 
ators and a beautiful CowBelle charm 
bracelet to Mrs. Nixon. Oregon’s Sen- 
ator Neuberger arranged for a lunch- 
eon at the Senate dining room on Feb 
25. On each table was a card telling 
about Beef Candy and the Oregon Cow- 
Belles who were bringing it, and sam- 
ples of the candy were passed to every- 
one. That afternoon Mrs. Campbell 
personally visited the senators in their 
offices to present boxes of the candy, 
and Senator Neuberger’s remarks about 
this product on the Senate floor were 
included, with additional material on 
it, in the Congressional Record. 


Mrs. Campbell also presented boxes 
of Beef Candy to Secretary Benson, to 
Meade Alcorn at Republican headquar 
ters, to Mrs. Nixon and to Mrs. John 
Jones, wife of Senator Neuberger’s sec 
retary, who wanted to take it to Ida 
Jean Kain, a weight control columnist 

Next day Mrs. Campbell drove to 
Mrs. Nixon's home to make the pres- 
entation of the CowBelle bracelet, de- 
signed and hand-executed by Rickey’s 
Jewelers of Klamath Falls. Mrs. Nixon 
was delighted with this, her first charm 
bracelet, and she planned to wear it 
that afternoon to a reception. The 
bracelet, a 24K gold chain, dangled a 
miniature cowbell with Mrs. Nixon’s 
initials, a shamrock and her birthstone 
encircled with pearls for her Mar. 17 
birthdate, a disk with her zodiac sign 
and another cowbell with a diamond 
set in the clapper. Mrs. Campbell also 
presented Mrs. Nixon with a card mak 
ing her an honorary mmber of the 
American National CowBelles 

Since her return, Mrs, Campbell has 
received many letters from senators 
thanking her for the candy. The Oregon 
‘Belles are convinced this was an excel 
lent promotion of an excellent beef 
product 


North Dakota CowBelles, cooperating 
with the Beef Council, Stockmen and 
Junior Stockmen, manned two booths 
at the Valley City Winter Show Mar 
3-8. At the booth in the show barn 
they gave out 2,350 cups of beef broth 
The booth in the Armory featured daily 
drawings for choice beef roasts and 
also more than 500 samples of beef 
sausage were given out each day of 
the show. The CowBelles also sold 
cookbooks, Beef Candy, place mats, 
napkins, etc., and gave away a great 
deal of Beef Promotion material 


Colorado CowBelles are sponsoring a 
new contest, “Entertaining with Beef,” 


which will cover indoor and outdoor 
cooking recipes and be open to all 
members of the family. After local 


and district eliminations, the winners 
will participate in a “Cook-Off” in Fort 
Collins. (Do not have too much infor- 
mation on this as we go to press. I'll 
tell you more about it later.—Ed.) 
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John Richardson, Orofino (Idaho) 4-H Club member, with the Clearwater 
CowBelle steer he fed for their beef promotion project. Proceeds were given as 
beef certificates to worthy causes in Clearwater County. 


Mrs. George Saw- 
day (front), widow 
of a prominent San 
Diego County (Cal- 
ifornia) cattleman 
nominated to the 
Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, is shown here 
with her daughter, 
Mrs. Orville Cum- 
ming, and grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Wm. 
Tullock, and their 
husbands. A fourth 
generation of this 
CowBelle family, 
Mrs. Tullock’s little 
daughter Janet, was 
at home. 


Authenticated News 
Cattle do better when fed under cover from the hot sun. In a University of 
Arizona test near Yuma, using covers of (1) aluminum sheeting, (2) palm fronds 


and straw thatch and (3) snow fence, aluminum was best. Saving over open pens 
was $7.15 a head for the feeding season. 
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They Don’t Buy 
All Their Meat ‘In Town’ 


A little more than half of the meat 
supply of U. S. farm families comes 
from their own livestock, according to 
USDA. Ranchers and farmers haven't 
yet swung to buying all their meat “in 
town” as they now do so many other 
foods and services 

Most people in the country still eat 
home-produced meat because they have 
convenient refrigeration facilities for 
storing it. Cold storage lockers at cen 
tral locker plants were the first facility 
to be introduced. They came into gen 
eral use during the 1930's. The home 
freezer became popular after the war 
Some families now both own a freezer 
and rent a locker 

In 1954, 64 per cent of all rural fam 
ilies had a freezer or locker, or both 
In all regions except the South more 
than 75 per cent were so equipped (in 
the South only 44 per cent) 

Much more beef than pork is frozen 
Annual freezing of beef per rural 
household in 1954 ranged from a 65 
pound average in the South to 227 
pounds in the West. In pork it varied 
from 42 pounds in the South to 129 
in the north central. These are aver 
ages for all farm families. Average 
quantities for those families having a 
freezer or locker are higher 


Freezing serves especially well for 
preservation of beef. In doing so it fills 
a need of long standing. Previously beef 
could be preserved on farms only by 
canning. But storage of pork has al 
ways been possible by curing 

In all regions except the South more 
country households now produce beef 
than pork for home use, and they pro 
duce a larger quantity of beef than 
pork. More than half of such families 
in the Northeast, north central and 
West produce beef or veal, and the 
average quantity (for all farms) ex 
ceeds 200 pounds a year. A similar rate 
for pork is found only in the South 
However, because pork outweighs beef 
so much in the South, national aver 
ages still show a little more pork than 
beef as being produced for home use 

Before the arrival of refrigeration for 
farmers, much more pork than beef 
was produced at the country home 
Farm consumption of home-produced 
beef per person has about trebled since 
the early 1920's, but that of pork has 
decreased about 20 per cent 

Without doubt, freezing of meat by 
non-rural families also has become sub 
stantial, and it, too, is greater for beef 
than pork. Hence the new home refrig 
eration facilities acquired in recent 
years, both in the country and else 
where, have contributed appreciably to 
nation-wide expansion of demand for 
beef 

Canning of meat, laborious but ef 
fective, was once a common practice 
out in the country. Only one farm 
family in seven canned meat or poultry 
in 1954. For those canning, the quan- 
tity was sizable, but the average for 
all families was only five quarts 








Triple U Hereford Ranch, Gettysburg, S. D. 
ANNUAL PRODUCTION SALE—APRIL 18 


100 lots--75 performance and progeny tested bulls, 25 bred heifers . . 


. oko 


offered, 3-and 4-year old range bulls trom our top commercial herd . . . owt- 


stending 2-year-old range and herd bull prospects Seldom 


fo buy. . 
owners, Gettysburg, $. 0. 





such opportunity 


. tend for catalog: TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH, Roy Houch family, 





WHR’s 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
150 bred heifers in top condition — 
95% are bred to Vern Diamond or his sons 
Send for catalog 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch 


ANNUAL SPRING SALE 


April 22, 1 o'clock 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 





YOUNGSTERS SHOW CHAMP 
AND RESERVE CHAMPION 


An 640-pound Hereford steer cap 
tured the grand championship honors 
at the Oklahoma Junior Livestock Show 
in Oklahoma City in mid-March 

The animal was shown by 18-year-old 
Glenn Richardson, a high school senior 
and FFA member. The champ was bred 
by Elmer Peach, Mooreland, Okla. Re 
serve champion Hereford was exhibited 
by John Norris McCalla, 14 year old 
FFA member from Chickasha 


ANGUS ASSOCIATION OFFERS 
HERD CLASSIFICATION 


The American Angus Association is 
offering herd classification to breeder: 
on a basis similar to that used by dairy 
breeds, Classifiers will use score cards 


which have been approved after care- 
ful study by the organization's board of 
directors. Under the plan, which is 
voluntary and which will have no ef- 
fect on registration, cattle scoring 90 to 
100 points will be classified as excel- 


lent; 85 to 89, very good; 80-84, good 
plus; 70-79, good; 60-69 fair; below 60, 
poor. Cost is $2 a head for the first 25 


animals and $1.50 from there on, with 


a minimum fee of $25 per herd 


HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW 
DETAILS CATTLE SALES 


Eight male Charolais animals sold for 
$18,350 to average $2,293 and six fe- 
males $9,800, averaging $1,633, at the 
1958 Houston Fat Stock Show. Top bull 
price was $3,750; female, $1,800. 

Nine female Herefords sold for a total 


ANGUS 
WOWS 
CONSUMERS 

Prize Aberdeen 
Angus is admired 
by Kathy Marlowe, 
popular motion pic- 
ture actress, and 
L. L. Frank, chair- 
man of the board of 
L. L. Frank Enter- 
prises, during the 
second anniversary 
party of Stear’s res- 
taurant on La Cien- 
ega Boulevard, 
famed restaurant 
row of Los Angeles. 
The Frank Enter- 
prises operate 
Stear’s and other 
dining spots in Los 


me Angeles. 
Irving Aantier 





of $13,475, average $1,497; highest price 
paid was $3,000. Twenty-two males 
sold for $27,775, average $1,259, with 
the highest price $3,050, going to Turner 
Ranch of Sulphur, Okla. 

Forty-three Angus sold for $24,950, 
an average of $580 over-all. Seven 
males sold for $5,110, the highest price 
paid for a bull being $1,800. Thirty-six 
females brought $19,840, to average 
$551; top price was a female, $2,500. 


STEVE BIXBY SALE HAS 
$460 AVERAGE IN ARIZONA 

The seventh annual range bull sale 
on the Steven Bixby ranch at Globe, 
Ariz., some weeks ago marked up an 
average price of $460 on 36 bulls as 
against last year’s $272 figure. Four- 
teen polled bull calves averaged $464; 
22 horned calves $458, and 36 bull calves 
$460. The top price was $640, the next- 
high $610 


POLLED SHORTHORN GROUP 
ELECTS OFFICERS 

Walter H. Larson, Carrington, N.Dak., 
was re-elected president of the Amer- 
ican Polled Shorthorn Society Mar. 17 
at the annual Polled Shorthorn Con 
gress banquet-meeting at Indianapolis. 
Also re-elected were Wayne Carr, Cin 
cinnati, Iowa, vice-president, James W 
Browitt, Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
The 18th annual Polled Congress sale 
held the following day averaged $622 
with 59 lots going to 11 states. 


SCOTCH HIGHLAND BREEDERS 
WILL MEET IN MAY 

The American Scotch Highland 
Breeders Association will hold its busi- 
ness meeting May 19 at Belle Fourche, 
S. D. The gathering will conclude with 
an evening banquet. 


POLLED SHORTHORN AVERAGE 
$622 AT INDIANAPOLIS 


The 18th annual National Polled 
Shorthorn Congress at Indianapolis last 
month showed an average on 59 lots of 
$622 for a $36,655 total. The average 
on 29 bulls was $702, on 30 females 
$544. The top price was paid for the 
champion female at $2,525; the re- 
serve female brought $1,375. The top 
bull sold for $2,010 and the grand cham- 
pion bull was bought at $1,525 


AMERICAN CHARBRAY GROUP 
MOVES TO NEW OFFICES 

American Charbray Breeders Asso- 
ciation is now located at 455 Texas Na» 
tional Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. Th¢ 
Charbrays formerly shared office space 
with the American-International Charo- 
lais Association. Because Charolais and 
Charbray are two distinct breeds and 
also due to the growth of the Charbray 
association, that membership voted to 
move into separate offices. Herb J 
Hawthorne of Houston is president of 
the organization; Dr. C. H. Langford of 
Bandera, Tex., is vice-president. Mrs 
Quinta Arrigo is the secretary. 
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ANGUS CONFERENCE CALLS 
FOR CONTINUING PROGRESS 
“Angus Design for Western Progress,” 
theme of the fourth annual American 
Aberdeen-Angus Conference at Fresno, 
Calif.. Mar. 9-11, was emphasized in 
material presented by cattlemen, edu- 
cators and researchers to 300 people 
from 20 states. Visitors heard discussed 
and. saw demonstrated Angus herd 
classification, modern methods of herd 
management and merchandising, and 
steer grading and carcass evaluation 


BRAHMAN BREEDERS NOTE 
GROWTH AT ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of members of 
the American Brahman Breeders Asso- 
ciation was held Feb. 21 in Houston, 
Tex. The assembly, composed of mem- 
bers from Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, 
Louisiana, North Carolina and Texas, 
elected L. S. Harris of Kissimmee, Fla., 
president; Ben H. Carpenter, Dallas, 
first vice-president; Cecil K. Boyt, 
Devers, Tex., treasurer. The group re- 
ports it has registered some 263,000 
Brahman cattle 


SCHOLARSHIP TO BE AWARDED 
BY ANGUS AUXILIARY 

Applications are being taken for 4-H 
or farm youth group girls for a $300 
scholarship awarded by the women’s 
auxiliary of the American Angus As- 
sociation. Applicants must be in an 
Angus project, need help for college 
and recommended by county agent or 
advisor. They may apply to Mrs. J. C 
Holbert, Bettendorf, la 


NAT'L SHORTHORN OFFICES 
TO MOVE TO OMAHA 

Offices of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders Association will move to 
Omaha during the coming summer, ac- 
cording to executive secretary Kenneth 
R. Fulk. He said reason for relocating 
the offices, now in Chicago, was the 
proximity to the center of the nation’s 
beef cattle population At a Mar. 1 
meeting, the organization's directors set 
up a special drouth measure permitting 
members to register animals at reduced 
rates, for 60 days from Mar. 15 


SANTA GERTRUDIS CATTLE 
GO TO WASHINGTON STATE 
Washington state has recently re- 
ceived its first major shipments of 
Santa Gertrudis cattle from Arizona 
and Texas. Ki-He-Kah Ranch, Pata- 
gonia, Ariz., sold 30 animals of the 
breed to Washington ranchers, and 
Callan Santa Gertrudis Ranch, Waco, 
Tex., reports sales of 17 animals 


CHICAGO TOP IN CATTLE 
DENVER FIRST IN SHEEP 

In 1957 Chicago was the top market 
in cattle receipts with 2.5 million, with 
Omaha following at about two million 
Milwaukee topped in calf receipts with 
564,000 and South St. Paul came second 
with 520,000. St. Louis led in hog re- 
ceipts and Denver in sheep and lamb 
receipts 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 
stock. 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Baker, Oregon 


Herbert Chandler 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 


WE HAVE 


you. 


25 head of 2-yr.-cld bulls for private sole, a few top quality 
yearling herd bulls, sold out on bred females at this time, thank 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 


PENNSYLVANIA RANCHER 
RAISES BELTED GALLOWAYS 
Harry A. Prock, White Marsh, Pa 
has introduced a new beef breed-—the 
Belted Galloway cattle, a black animal 
with a white band completely around 
the middle part of its body. Starting 


RESERVE 
GRAND 
CHAMP AT 
DENVER 

Don Bauman, 
Eureka, Ill., 
showed his Angus 
champion steer to 
the reserve grand 
cham pionship of 
the National West- 
ern Show Jan. 13 
at Denver. Left to 
right are: Judge 
Herman Purdy, 
Pennsylvania 
State University; 
L. M. Pexton, 
president of the 
National Western, 
and Don Bowman. 


his herd in 1948 with importations from 
Scotland, Mr. Prock has 60 head of the 
animals. He says they have a larger 
frame, mature in the same length of 
time as other beef cattle and will often 
weigh 1,400 to 1,600 pounds when 24 to 
26 months old, and will dress out at 
from 60 to 66 per cent, 


me supa sweere= ~~ — 
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Most Slaughter Cattle 
Sold on U. 8. Grade Basis 


Though no federal livestock grading 
service similar to that for carcass meats 
is available, almost all slaughter cattle 
are sold in terms of U. S. grades. Stand 
ards for these are issued by USDA's Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service 

These grade standards also serve as 
the basis for the market news reports 
and statistics based on these reports 
indicate consumer preferences and al 
low forecasts of market trends 

Here is a brief summary of the cur 
rent grade standards for slaughter cat 
tle, taken from an article by W. Ed 
mund Tyler in USDA's Agricultural 
Marketing Situation 

PRIME grade cattle are low set, com 
pact, and thickly fleshed. They are wide 
over the back, loin and rump, and the 
rounds are thick and plump. Prime cat- 
tle have a thick and rather uniform 
covering of firm fat. They show evi 
dences of high quality. Only steers and 
heifers are eligible for the Prime grade. 

CHOICE: Moderately low set and 
compact and moderately thick natural 
fleshing. The back and loin are mod 
erately wide, and the twist and round 
moderately deep and plump. There is 
a moderately thick fat covering which 
may be slightly uneven. Choice cattle 
usually have a moderately refined ap 
pearance 


GOOD: Slightly low set and compact 
with slightly thick natural fleshing. 
Slightly wide over the back and loin; 
the rounds may appear slightly flat 
with little evidence of plumpness. 

These cattle have a slightly thin fat 
covering. They usually appear slightly 
refined, although older cattle in the 
grade may exhibit some coarseness and 
uneven fat covering 

STANDARD: May be steers, heifers 
or cows with a maximum maturity of 
approximately 48 months. They tend to 
be slightly rangy and thin-fleshed. The 
crops, back, and loin are slightly nar- 
row and the hips are somewhat prom- 
inent 

The loin, rump and rounds appear 
flat with no evidence of fullness. Fat 
covering in the grade is slightly thin to 
thin and may be in evidence only over 
the back, loin and ribs 

COMMERCIAL: Fully mature and 
this grade is limited to cows, heifers 
and steers that are over about 48 
months of age. They are slightly rangy 
and thin fleshed and have moderately 
wide backs and loins and prominent 
shoulders and hips. They frequently 
appear rather deep through their fore- 
ribs. Commercial cattle have a mod- 
erately thick fat covering which is often 
patchy 

UTILITY: May vary greatly in ap 
pearance because of the many possible 


BEEF PRODUCTION BY CLASS 


AND BY GRADE, 1956 


BY CLASS 


BY GRADE 


Prime 47% 


MEVITED CLTIMATEL BALED OF FEDERALLY HIFPECTEO TLAUONTER, MARKETING! 4Y GRADE AHO OTHER Data 


U. &. CEPA TeENT « 


uty MAREETING SE8WICE 


A little more than two-thirds of all beef produced was steer and heifer 
beef in 1956. Most of the rest was cow beef. 

Because the largest part of steer and heifer beef is the equivalent of good 
grade or better, close to 60 per cent of total beef production in that year was 


of the three top grades. 


In 1958 cow slaughter and output of cow beef will be less than in 1956. 
Consequently, the proportions of steer and heifer beef, and of good-choice-prime 
grades, will be somewhat higher than shown here for 1956. 


In addition to expanded feeding of cattle to high grades, it has become clear 


that sizable numbers of steers and heifers not classed as “fed” also reach a 


fairiy high slaughter grade. 


Percentage of total beef by grade as of 1947 were: Prime 4.3, choice 26.7, 
good 19.8, commercial and standard 18, utility 16.6, canner and cutter 14.6, 
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combinations of grade factors and the 
wide range in age of animals. 

These cattle are rangy, upstanding. 
angular and thinly fleshed. They are 
usually narrow through the crops with 
a slightly sunken appearance of the loin, 
rump and rounds. Hips and shoulders 
are decidedly prominent. Mature cattle 
of the grade have a slightly thick fat 
covering, and finish ranges down to 
very thin for young cattle. 


CUTTER: Usually fully mature, have 
very prominent hips and shoulders and 
very sunken rounds and loins, and are 
very rough and angular throughout. 
Fully mature Cutter cattle carry only a 
very thin fat covering while young cat- 
tle of this grade have no indications of 
fat covering. 


CANNER: Usually advanced in age 
and so thin as to appear emaciated. 
They are extremely angular and thin 
fleshed and are extremely narrow 
bodied and extremely prominent in the 
hips and shoulders. They have an ex- 
tremely hollowed-out appearance in the 
loin, rump, and rounds. The outline of 
the bony framework is very evident. 


More detailed descriptions of the 
grades are contained in the printed 
“Official United States Standards for 
Grades of Slaughter Cattle,” (SRA- 
AMS 112) which may be obtained from 
the Livestock Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Marketing Congress Planned 


For New Orleans in June 


A national Livestock Marketing Con- 
gress, to be held in New Orleans June 
12-14, is being sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Livestock Auc- 
tion Markets. The meeting will in- 
clude stockmen, representatives of mar- 
kets, packers and service industries and 
government and college men. Forum 
discussions will provide an exchange of 
information, forecasts and trends in 
marketing. 


Venezuela to Upgrade Herds 
Through Cattle Imports 


The Venezuelan government has ap- 
proved a $198 million five-year beef 
cattle development plan which would 
increase her imports of breeding cattle. 
New ranches are to be established, pas- 
tures improved and breeding cattle im- 
ported to upgrade native herds. Vene- 
zuela is one of the largest U. S. markets 
for beef breeding cattle. 


Cattle Parity Percentage 


Up Around 100-Mark 


On March 15 slaughter steers at Chi- 
cago sold as follows, with estimated 
parity percentages in parentheses: 
Prime, $34.77 (103 per cent of parity); 
choice, $29.60 (95); utility, $21.84 (97); 
utility cows, $17.42 (93). Feeder steers 
at Kansas City were $25.17 (103 per 
cent of parity). 
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Changes in Marketing 
Are Subject of Study 


Stockmen in 1955 sold over 23 million 
head of livestock in all forms of coun- 
try selling and about 21 million at 
terminal markets, according to a mar- 
keting research report issued by the 
USDA. The department used a market 
equivalent of one head of cattle to 
equal three calves, four hogs or 10 
sheep. 

Researchers in the USDA's Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service report that 
over the past 30 years the percentage 
of animals sold at country points has 
increased relative to those sold at 
terminal and auction markets. Farmers 
may sell direct to packers, to local 
dealers and to other farmers; these 
methods are lumped together and called 
country selling. By 1955, country sales 
were slightly ahead of sales at terminal! 
markets 

This is the first time a nation-wide 
study has been made of where farmers 
sell their livestock. Producers’ choice 
of market outlets varies—it varies from 
region to region, and also by species of 
animal 

Another important way of marketing 
livestock is through auction sales, About 
16 million head (market equivalents) 
were sold this way by producers in 
1955. By species this outlet accounted 
for a little more than a fourth of the 
cattle sold, two-fifths of the calves and 
one-sixth each of hogs and of sheep 

Auction selling is more important in 
the South than in other regions. In the 
north central states, public terminal 
markets are ahead of other methods; in 
the Northeast and West, country selling 
leads 

Producers can be expected to shift 
from one type of market outlet to an- 
other, according to the advantages at 
the time. Marketing Research Report 
No. 216, “Market Outlets for Livestock 
Producers,” describes the development, 
growth, and change in the pattern of 
livestock selling and contains statistics 
by regions of the country and kind of 
livestock. A copy of this report may 
be obtained from the Office of Infor 
mation, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 


Soil Bank May Involve 
20 Million U. S. Acres 


More than 2.7 million acres of crop- 
land had been offered for contracts 
under the 1958 conservation reserve of 
the soil bank by Feb. 28. In 1956 and 
1957 about 6.5 million acres were put 
in the program. Under the scheme, 
farmers agree to divert cropland to soil 
and water conservation uses, tree plant- 
ings and wild life protection for periods 
of three, five and 10 years 

. . * 


In the acreage reserve, the sign-up 
was 12,145,528 acres of “basic” crop- 
land through Feb. 28. Included are 3.9 
million acres of winter wheat signed 
last fall. If the applications are ac- 
cepted and farmers comply with the 
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program, they could earn $464,328,144 
on the 12 million acres offered. 

In addition, other farmers have indi- 
cated they want to participate if funds 
are available. Their applications are 
on the waiting lists and if included 
would make the reserve program run 
into 18 million acres ($737,728,140) 


The USDA accepted 354 “bids” made 
by Maine farmers offering 20,273 acres 
of cropland to be put in the 1958 con- 
servation reserve of the soil bank. Made 
under a special “trial” program, the 
bids are per-acre rates of annual pay- 
ments the farmers said they would ac- 
cept to put all eligible cropland on their 
farms in the program for five or 10 
years. The rates, evaluated on a pro 
ductivity basis, were under an $11.57 
acceptable state average rate per acre 
In Illinois, Nebraska and Tennessee 
where the plan was offered the bids 
were too high 


High School Students Vie 
In Meat Board Contest 


A nation-wide poster contest under 
auspices of the National Live Stock 
and Meat, in which thousands of high 
school youngsters participated, featured 
“Meat—the Nation’s Mainstay.” Sixty 
cash prizes for winners were offered, 
together with prizes for teachers whose 
pupils submitted the most high-quality 
posters. Main purpose: to encourage 
high school students to study the sub- 
ject of meat. Winning posters will be 
displayed at the Board’s exhibits at 
fairs and livestock expositions 


House Subcommittee Study 
Of Meat Price Spread Asked 


A House agriculture subcommittee 
has called for a study aimed at cutting 
retail meat prices by reducing cost of 
processing and distribution 

The group, known as the Consumer 
Study Subcommittee, said distribution 
and processing costs have gone up 42 
per cent in the past 10 years, partly be- 
cause the meat industry has failed to 
develop efficient operating methods 


FARM-RETAIL SPREAD 
In Choice Beef 


Retail 

Price Farm- 
per reta’l 

pound spread 


Net 
farm 
value* 


Pro- 
ducer's 
share 
Per 


Cents Cent 


61.8 
75.3 
68.4 
154 
88.2 
86.6 
69.1 
68.5 
67.5 
66.0 
7046 


Cents 
17.4 
22.3 
20.2 
21.3 
224 
AA 
25.3 
24.3 
25.3 
26.0 
28.2 


Cents 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


53.0 70 
48.2 70 
54.1 72 
65.8 75 
62.5 72 
43.8 63 
442 65 
42.2 63 
40.0 61 
424 60 


*PFarm value of live animal of weight and 
grade necessary to produce one pound of meat 

roducts at retail, minus computed value of 

y-products. Standard factors are 2.16 pounds 
of choice grade beef steer or heifer. 


Send for your 
free sample... 


“WHEN TO 
SELL & BUY" 


The Doane Agricultural 
Digest gives you full, 
authoritative facts 


® Should I feed plain or fancy cattle 
over a long or short feed in order to 
make the most money this year? 


® How will the world situation affect 
grain and feedstuff prices? 


# Will it pay me to increase—or cut 
back—-my swine herd this year? 


® Will there be any money in eggs or 
poultry this year? 


These are typical questions. You need 
the proper answers to these questions 
if you’re to make the most money pos- 
sible this year. The answers to these 
questions—and many more—are in the 
free sample reports from Doane Digest® 

a twice monthly market bulletin 
full of authoritative, factual answers on 
“When to Sell & Buy.”® 


Write for your free sarnple today 


SENET EA NEP 205 
AGRICULTURAL DIGEST & 
| 5142 Delmer, Box 7138, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


An erosion report by Soll Conserva- 
| Hon Service technicians on the Great 
Plains said that 1.3 million acres of 
jland had been damaged by wind ero- 
sion by Feb. 1, with 95 per cent of the 
| damage on cropland. 

Wisconsin dairymen have swapped 
| two plane loads of purebred Holsteins 
| for tickets to tour Colombia. The 38 
cattle went to Medellin, Colombia, to 
be auctioned off to Colombian bidders. 


| ship Better... 
ship BURLINGTON 


America’s *1 
Livestock Carrier 





Personal Wention 


Kenneth McCoy 
of Natchitoches Par- 
ish, Louisiana, for- 
mer secretary of 
the American Na- 
tional Junior Cat 
tlemen’s Association 
and FFA member, 
was proclaimed the 
outstanding Future 
Farmer of America 
member of Louisi 
ana at the LSU 
Livestock Show in 
Baton Rouge re 
cently. He received the governor's 
plaque for the honor 


im 
Kenneth McCoy 


Ted Videen, a packer buyer for the 
Capitol Packing Co. in Denver, has 
been named executive secretary of the 
Colorado Cattle Feeders Association to 
replace Larry Mancini. Mr. Videen is 
a graduate of Colorado State Univer 
sity where he majored in animal! hus 
bandry. He served five years with the 
U.S. Marines, 


Joan Linn 
been named 
tor of public rela- 
tions for the Cali 
fornia Beef Council, 
announces Walter 
T. Rodman, man- 
ager. Her contact 
work in the field 
will include such 
organizations as the 
Cow Belles, Former 
ly with the Hawaii 
Meat Co., a coopera- 
tive of 100 ranches 
in the Territory of Hawaii, Miss Linn 
is not new to the cattle business. She 
was “Miss Colorado” in the 1952 Miss 
Universe contest 


has 
direc 


Joan Linn 


Deaths 


Harry L. Tracy: Former secretary of 
the North Dakota Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion died recently at the age of 47 after 
a several-months illness. He was a 
North Dakota native and had previous- 
ly served as traffic manager of the Far- 
go Chamber of Commerce. He attended 
schools in Emmons County and gradu- 
ated from Linton High School. He is 
survived by his mother, Mrs. H. P 
Tracy of Linton, N. D., and 10 brothers 
and sisters 


Fred W. Dugas: This pioneer rancher 
passed away Apr. 8, 1957. Mrs. C. H 
Teskey writes about him: “My father 
came here (Dugas, 20 miles east of 
Mayer, Ariz.) in 1879 with his father, 
mother and sisters and brother, and 
had lived here ever since. They moved 
out one time when Old Geronimo went 
on the warpath. My father at one time 
ran 800 cattle here at Dugas which is 
between the Verde and Aquo Frio 
rivers. He and his dad hauled in the 
first barbed wire. They hauled it around 
80 miles in wagons from Old Maricopa 
below Phoenix.” 


Dr. R. C. (Bob) Ashby: A well-known 
livestock marketing specialist and 
teacher, Dr. Ashby died last month at 
Sioux City; he was 76 years of age and 
had retired two years ago from his 
post with Morningside College in that 
city. He was a native of Indianola, Ia., 
and received degrees from Nebraska 
Wesleyan and from the universities of 
Minnesota and Llinois 


Clinton Maldoon: The well-known 
Clayton, N. Y., cattleman passed away 
suddenly on Feb. 14. He was a member 
of the executive committee of the 
American National Cattlemen's Associ 
ation 


AGRICULTURE SECRETARY GETS LEATHER TIE 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson admires a tie made of leather that was 
presented to him by the American National Cattlemen's Association. Left to 
right are American National President Jack Milburn, Grassrange, Mont.; Robert 


Lister, Prineville, Ore., 


American National 


legislative committee member; 


Radford Hall, Denver, Colo., executive secretary; Fred Dressler, Gardnerville, 
Nev., the National's first vice-president and chairman of its legislative committee; 
J. C. Wetzler, Phoenix, Ariz., legislative committee member, and Secretary of 


Agriculture Benson. 
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Tom Field: Mr. 

Field, who ranched 

at Gunnison Colo., 

died in surgery at a 

Denver hospital last 

month; he was 54 

A nationally known 

Hereford breeder 

and judge, he was 

the son of a pioneer 

? cattleman, F. A 
3 = Field. In 1935, the 
— son went to Gunni- 
son, after working a 
while for the late 
Dan Casement, and entered the ranch- 
ing and cattle business. He was a for- 
mer president of the Colorado Hereford 
Association and of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association and a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
National. Mrs. Field is widely known 
in National and state CowBelle affairs 


WwW. J. “Bill” Albaugh: This pioneer 
cattleman, 91, of McArthur, Calif., 
passed away at a hospital in Redding 
Mar. 25 after a long illness. He was a 
director of the California Cattlemen's 
Association. 


Mrs. B. P. Franklin: The wife of the 
well-known Hereford breeder “Port” 
Franklin, Mrs. Franklin, 45, died fol- 
lowing a heart attack at Meeker, Colo., 
last month. She had been ill for a week 
prior to her death as the result of scalds 
suffered in an accidental fall. 


Tom Field 


Maturity Necessary In 
Corn Silage For Steers 

Cattlemen who feed corn silage to 
fattening steers should be sure the corn 
is fully matured, according to Dr. C. D. 
Story of Colorado State University. He 
found that immature corn silage has 
less feed value than mature corn silage, 
resulting in slower gains; and the im- 
mature silage also has lower energy 
value. 

Steers which received mature corn 
silage gained an average of 2.55 pounds 
per day at a feed cost of $15.51 per 
100 pounds of gain. On the other hand, 
steers given immature silage showed 
an average daily gain of only 2.26 
pounds and the feed cost per 100 pounds 
of gain was $16.80. 


American National Meeting 
Set For Omaha Jan. 15-17 


The American National's 1959 con- 
vention will be held in Omaha Jan 
15-17, with an executive committee 
meeting the evening of the 14th. Reser- 
vations may be made to Roy W. Lilley, 
assistant executive secretary, American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, 801 
East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. Head- 
quarters will be the Fontenelle. Other 
hotels are the Paxton, Castle, Regis, 
Rome, Hill, Logan, Wellington, Black- 
stone, Tower, and Towne House Motel 
near the edge of town. Please indicate 
first, second and third choice of hotels 
as well as type of accommodations 
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Utah and Idaho Stockmen 
Facing Grazing Use Cuts 


Since last fall, Utah stockmen using 
the Wasatche and Cache forests have 
been trying by various arguments to 
stop proposed cuts in grazing use. But 
so far forest official's decisions have 
been against them. The stockmen would 
like to appeal their cases to a court, but 
appeals are at present limited to the 
regional forester and the chief of the 
Forest Service, with final decision in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Utah’s Senator Arthur V. Watkins has 
recently urged the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to delay the scheduled reduc- 
tions in numbers and time of use until 
a study of all the facts can be made. 

Stockmen feel that with grazing al- 
ready cut to a minimum, loss of further 
summer ranges will put many of them 
out of business. 

“There are many other ways in which 
the vegetation can be protected and 
even re-established other than the one 
method of cuts in numbers,” says 
Alonzo F. Hopkin, president of the Utah 
Cattlemen’s Association. 

Water conservation groups and some 
industries are supporting the Forest 
Service in the reductions, because, they 
say, cities depending on the forests’ 
watershed are threatened with loss of 
their water supply. 

Stockmen operating in the Cache Na 
tional Forest in Idaho are also threat- 
ened with cuts. Contention of users is 
that the forest resources are not being 
impaired and that present grazing use 
could be continued without harm 


Meat Acceptance Service 
Helps Large-Scale Buyers 
The USDA has an “Acceptance Serv 
ice” which is offered by 
ment’s meat grading 
dietitians, stewards or managers of 
large-scale feeding facilities in their 
meat buying. The service is available 
generally but is usually used by large 
scale meat users such as hotels, restaur 
ants, institutions and public schools 
Under this program, according to an 
article by Kay Nawn, marketing spe 
cialist in USDA's Agricultural Market 
ing Service, a purchasing agent con- 
tacts the USDA meat grading super 
visor and discusses his requirements 
with him. He gets from the govern 
ment detailed specifications which are 
incorporated in a “procurement man 
ual” that is sent out to prospective 
bidders and meat grading offices in 
cities where the meat might be bought 
From this the purchaser makes out 
his list of requirements, delivery dates, 
etc., gets bids, and when the deal is 
made and a delivery due, the supplier 
calls for a grader to put his “USDA 
Accepted as Specified” stamp on the 
order on either the meat itself or on 
a sealed carton 
The author points out that “this pro- 
gram provides buyers with a business- 
like way of handling large-scale meat 
purchases and provides meat dealers 


the depart 
service to help 
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with a chance to make bids on an equal 
basis. In addition, the buyer has the 
assurance that he will get the exact 
products he wants at the lowest possi- 
ble prices—and without making a per- 
sonal inspection of the meats offered.” 


Washington State College 
Looking For Dwarf Calves 


Scientists at the State College of 
Washington want to get a large num- 
ber of dwarf calves for study. They are 
looking for purebred, grade or cross- 
bred animals, both males (preferably 
uncastrated) and females. 

In order to avoid losses of the often 
frail dwarfs, the WSC scientists ask 
that cattlemen give notice of intent to 
cooperate but that they let the dwarf 
calves stay with their dams until they 
are about four months old. Then they 
can be weaned and moved to the col 
lege. 

The studies are under the direction 
of Dr. E. S. E. Hafez and Dr. C. C 
O’Mary, who are introducing some 
fresh approaches to the problem. A\l- 
ready, they have discovered one rare 
albino (all white) dwarf. Cattlemen 
wishing to cooperate by contributing 
dwarf calves should contact Dr. M. E 
Ensminger, Department of Animal 
Science, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash 


Experimenters Hope To Reach 
Market Grade Without Grain 


Raising cattle on grass alone could be 
the way to cut mountain 
ranches. 


costs on 


Following this hunch, Colorado State 
University experiment scientists put 56 
heifers on feed last December with the 
idea of demonstrating that cattle on 
mountain areas can reach market 
grades on hay and grass without grain 

The experiment is being carried on 
at the Farrington Carpenter Ranch at 
Hayden, Colo. Rancher cooperators are 
Dean Brunner, Don Lufkin, R. E. Jones, 
Sr., Fetcher Bros. of Routt County and 
Carl Van Tassel of Moffat County 

In different groups, the cattle receive 
unfertilized hay, hay treated with nitro 
gen hay fertilized with phosphorus and 
hay treated with both nitrogen and 
phosphorus fertilizer. In the spring 
they will be put on pasture which cor 
responds to the fertilizer treatment of 
the hay received during the winter 

By late summer the cattle, it is hoped, 
will be ready for market. A grocery 
firm in Denver will study consumer re 
action to the resultant meat 


Most Meat Production 


Is in the Form of Beef 


Of the more than a quarter-billion 
pounds of meat produced in 1957 (4 per 
cent below the 1956 record but above 
other years) 54 per cent was beef, 37 
per cent pork, 6 per cent veal and 3 per 
cent lamb and mutton. In the pre-1953 
period pork usually exceeded beef 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF WOOD 
with CARBOLINEUM 


Preserve posts, rails, corrals, 
shingle roofs, feed bunks, build- 
ings — any wood in contact 
with ground or exposed to 
weather. 


Imparts beautiful brown color. 
Easy on-the-job application. 
Write 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD 
PRESERVING co. Dept. A 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 


Under a new churning process, butter 
that spreads smoothly at 48 degrees 
may soon be on the market in the 
Northwest, says a dairy scientist at 
Oregon State College. 


Cattle numbers in the U.8.8.R. 
totaled 66,700,000 on Jan. 1, 1958, up 
sharply from a year earlier. Human 
population is about 200,200,000, 


AT PT aeeae aa 
NYtT MAAS CATTLE OILER 
Automatically knocks Plies, Lice, Other Stock Pests 
from any ste cottle or hogs. Cottle treat oll parts 
of body including neck, shoulders, rump ond 
sides. New type pump saves insecticides 

and guarantees even oil distribution — 

Fully adjustable for any amount oil — 

Fully eviomatic The S-gal. oi! supply lasts 

for weeks. Fill with off and forget i. Easy 

to install te any sest, anywhere. 


proven their effectiveness through 
Now you con profitably and 


1 AM ALSO INTERESTED IN: 

() Meg Oilers [) Grain Rollers 

C) Power Sprayers () feed & Molesses Mixes 
C) Cattle Neck Choins C) Trectorkebs 


NAME 


TOWN STATE ae 
AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 


27548 NO. MAIN STREET PENDER, NEBRASKA 
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Yor the BOOKSHELF 


A new booklet that should be helpful 
to livestock producers has been pub- 
lished by Rite-Way Laboratories, a di 
vision of Farnam Companies, Called 
the Rite-Way Anima! Health Reference 
Book, it is aimed at assisting the animal 
owner in recognizing symptoms of some 
of the more common diseases with gen- 
erally recommended methods of pre- 
vention and treatment. The address of 
the publisher is Omaha 2, Nebr 


Donald R. Ornduff, editor of The 
Hereford Journal, Kansas City, is the 
author of a just-published 500-page 
book entitled “The Hereford in Ameri 
ca 


The February issue of the American 
Cattle Producer carried a report of the 
American National's fact-finding com 
mittee by Herre DeGraff, director of 
research, This repert has now been 
printed in pocket-sized booklet form 
and is available free. Write to the 
American National Cattlemen's Associ- 
ation, 801 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, 
Colo, Name of the booklet is “Trends 
in the Beef Cattle Business—An Analy 


” 


818 
* > > 

A 32-page product catalog listing spe 
cifications and describing correct use of 
agriculture tires has been published by 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, O., for 
free distribution. It carries helpful arti 
cles on liquid weighting of tractor tires, 
use of wheel weights, mounting and de 
mounting, maintenance, use of tractor 


tire solution equipment and valve and 
accessory equipment 
. . * 
The Association of American Rail 


roads (Transportation Bidg., Washing 





PORKABLE EKG 





Cardiographs for livestock via radio 
is a new piece of equipment developed 
by USDA's Agricultural Research Serv 
ice, It is hoped it may prove useful to 
biological scientists as its more refined 
counterpart, the electro-cardiograph, is 


to medical scientists. It has its limita 
tions, though. If the subject (it can be 
used for both animals and human be 
ings) jumps around too much, the car 
diac voltage will be blocked out. It 
works excellently during walking or 
other simple limb movements 
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ton 6, D. C.) has issued a new edition 
of “Quiz on Railroads and Railroading,” 
a 64-page collection of odd and interest- 
ing facts about the industry. It answers 
many daily-asked questions on the sub- 
ject from locomotives to cabooses 


CHEMICAL AID 


The Dow Chemical Company plans to 
market a new fly control chemical 
known as Korlan which combines good 
residual properties with low toxicity 
to warm-blooded animals Recom- 
mended for use in barns, poultry houses 
and in refuse areas where flies breed 
and congregate. It is expected to be 
available this spring 

. > > 

The Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has cleared use of the anti- 
biotic Aureomycin as an anti-liver ab- 
weapon. Tests were carried out 
by researchers at Colorado and Ne- 
braska state universities, at Nevada 
University and at American Cyanamid 
Company. For fiscal 1957, USDA's in- 
spection service reported 1,500,000 livers 
discarded because of abscesses, repre- 
senting a loss of about $7 million 


* > . 


SCeSS 


Sil-Aid is a new sodium metabisulfite 
silage preservative for all types of for- 
age introduced by Virginia Smelting 
Co., West Norfolk, Va. Varying accord- 
ing to location and market fluctuations, 
cost of treatment with the preservative 
is under $1 per ton of forage 


$40 Million Could Be Saved 
Through Sagebrush Control 

There's 96 million acres of sagebrush 
land in the West, and 24 million of these 
acres could be sprayed economically, 
with the result that $40 million would 
be saved, says USDA research expert 
Dr. Dayton L. Klingman 

Research men figure it out this way 
If the value of forage is $10 a ton and 
spraying costs were pro-rated over 10 
years, the annual net gain would be 
$1.68 an acre over the weed control 
cost. On 24 million acres this would 
amount to $40 million. These calcula- 
tions are supported by federal-state re- 
search findings. Herbicides like 2,4-D 
would be used. 

There are also other considerations in 
weed control, Dr. Klingman said, such 
as improved quality of forage, improved 
range, reductions in poisoning or me- 
chanical injury of livestock, increased 
water yield on some watersheds from 
brush control, and increased ease of 
managing livestock 

He stressed the need for “a great deal 
of research on all these factors.” 

Dr. Klingman was a speaker at the 
16th annual Western Weed Control 
Conference at Spokane in March. An- 
other expert, Robert H. Haas, had this 
to say about biological control of range 
weeds: 

“It would be ideal if it were applic- 
able to all weeds. Spectacular success 
came from use of beetles to combat 


goatweed or St. John’s wort. The 
beetles feed on this plant, also known as 
Klamath weeds, which is poisonous to 
livestock and which crowds out desir- 
able forage plants. Biological control of 
weeds is economical and self-perpetuat- 
ing. The difficulty of finding specific 
predatory insects to do the job, how- 
ever, limits the method.” 
. . * 

But from farther down the western 
coast comes a different story: Range- 
brush—the native “weeds” found on 
rangeland through the West—says the 
UP dispatch from King City, Calif., 
makes good cattle feed. The story ex- 
plains that the California forestry di- 
vision has found, through analysis of 
one species, that it is similar in feed 
value to oats and sudan, and that 
ground up and made into pellets it was 
preferred by four bulls over chopped 
alfalfa 


Westbound Meat Rates Case 


Geis Split Decision 

A report by an ICC examiner allows 
the railroads to continue the lowered 
temporary rates set Aug. 15, 1957, on 
meat westbound into California and 
Arizona because of truck competition 
from the Midwest and Texas and denied 
the rates into the Pacific Northwest be- 
cause of lack of such competition. The 
examiner said that from cost evidence 
produced by the protestants, the rail- 
roads should lower rates on livestock 
westbound provided the minimum is 
upped from 11 or 12 tons to 13 or 14 
tons per car. Exceptions to the report 
are to be filed by April. 30, with oral 
argument later. 


RAGS TO BRITCHES 
For trips to town away out west 
Most boys put on their ‘Sunday Best’; 
But unlike these fine-feathered tots, 
I wore my same old ‘Only Gots.’ 
—Howard Haynes 


PULLING UP STAKES 








be 


Fence-puller which operates off the 
rear drawbar of any three-point hitch 
tractor or off front mounted tractor 
loader. The device weighs 6 pounds. 
Distributor is Kenfield’s, P. O. Box 733, 
Storm Lake, Ia. 
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Leather Blue Ribbon Awards 
Go to Outstanding Men 

For the past half year a blue ribbon 
has been awarded by the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association in 
recognition of those who make out- 
standing contributions to better public 
understanding of the cow business. The 
award is made of all leather, with the 
name in gold imprint. 

Since Sept. 17, the association has 
made awards to the following men: 

Larry Hilaire, Portland, Ore., presi- 
dent of National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, for sparkplugging bee# promotion 
during National Restaurant Month in 
October and cooperating with the Cow- 
Belles in beef promotion. 

Fred W. Beier, Jr., retired federal 
livestock statistician, as “an outstand- 
ing example of the many government 
employees who dedicate themselves to 
public service.” 

Donald Bartlett, Como, Miss., chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
National Beef Council, for his unstint- 
ing efforts in promoting ways and 
means to finance beef promotion. 

Arthur Godfrey, TV and radio star, 
for his “personal interest in beef cattle 
and for outstanding contributions to 
better public understanding of the 
cattle industry.” 


C. A. Reynolds, president, National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, for “conceiving 
and supporting the move to bring well- 
deserved recognition to the men who 
built the cattle industry.” 


Fred Wittig, Mansfield, Wash. for 
doing an outstanding job in convincing 
neighbors that membership in_ the 
American National is a top investment. 

Jim Beagle, secretary of the Kern 
County (Calif.) Cattlemen's Association 
for “unusual efforts to stimulate inter- 
est in the National in his area.” 


Bob Burghart, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., who “challenged finance com- 
mitteemen and association members 
generally to get 10 new members and 
set an example by achieving his self- 
established goal in 30 days’ time.” 

Paul Schubert, Shell, Wyo., rancher- 
writer, for an excellent story on the 
cattle business, “Round up in Bloody 
Basin,” in a recent Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Earl M. Hughes, Woodstock, IIl., for 
his article “Let's Set the Farmer Free” 
(Mar. '58 Reader’s Digest) in which he 
cites cattlemen’s efforts to sell beef in- 
stead of resorting to government price 
meddling to solve industry problems. 


Eleven States Certified 
Brucellosis-Free 


Pennsylvania on Mar. 13 became 
modified-certified brucellosis free, ac- 
cording to USDA. Other states so far 
certified are Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Vermont, 
Washington and Wisconsin. Counties 
certified total 980 in 41 states, about 
31 per cent of all counties. 
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USDA Committee Asks 
For Broadened Research 


The USDA's livestock research and 
marketing advisory committee, meet- 
ing in Washington recently, urged re- 
search to expand markets for meat and 
meat products, especially hides, to study 
the role of animal fat in human nutri- 
tion and to develop more efficient live- 
stock breeding practices. New studies 
of the use of antibiotics, radiation and 
inert-gas packaging to preserve fresh 
meats; consumer-opinion analyses of 
attitudes and preferences in meats and 
leather, were called for. Beef-breeding 
research has been under way for a 
number of years, and many stocks are 
now reaching a stage of development 
where thorough preformance tests in 
top crosses and line crosses are needed 
to realize the fullest benefit of the 
work, according to the committee. 
Members urged more study on para- 
sites and pests, expansion of reports 
of cattle on feed and more analyses of 
beef cuts to find relationship of grade, 
weight, conformation and finish to 
yield. 


National Committee Heads 


Represent Wide U. 8S. Area 

Following is a list of the men cur 
rently heading the various committees 
of the American National. 

Legislative Committee—Fred Dress- 
ler, chairman, Gardnerville, Nev 

Fact-Finding Committee—John Mar 
ble. chairman, Deeth, Nev.; Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, research director, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Finance Committee W. J. Dancer, 
chairman, Dewey, Okla.; Dan Freed, 
vice-chairman, Salt Lake City, Uath. 

Transportation Committee — James 
Sinton, chairman, Paso Robles, Calif.:; 
Don Short, vice-chairman, Medora, N. D 

National Forests Advisory Committee 
~—Ear! Horrell, chairman, Globe. Ariz.; 
Frank Mockler, vice-chairman, DuBois, 
Wyo 

Public Lands Committee—Flovd Lee, 
chairman, San Mateo, N. M.: W. F. Gar 
rison, vice-chairman, Glen, Mont 

Livestock Marketing Committee 
John Guthrie. chairman, Porterville, 
Calif.; Reese Van Vranken, vice-chair- 
man, Climax, Mich. 

Committee on Brand and Theft 
Lyman Brewster, chairman, Birney, 
Mont.: Fred Fritz, vice-chairman, Clif 
ton, Ariz 

Commitee on Livestock Sanitation 
Thos. F. Arnold. chairman, Valentine, 
Nebr.; Larry Williams, vice-chairman, 
Canyon City, Ore 

Research Committee — George Ellis, 
chairman, Bell Ranch. N.M.: Joe Oliver, 
vice-chairman, John Day, Ore 

Feeder Committee—J. C. Wetzler, 
chairman, Phoenix, Ariz.; Roy Schoeb, 
vice-chairman, Cherokee, Okla 

Public Relations Committee —J. O 
Pearce, Jr., chairman, Okeechobee, Fla.; 
Leo Welder, vice-chairman, Victoria, 
Tex. 

Beef Grading Study Committee 
Dean Brown, chairman, Santa Maria, 
Calif. 









MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


of production is assured with Senta 
Gertrudis beef caitle because of greater 
hardiness, resistance to heat and drouth, 
milk production, dressing percentage, 
weight for age, ane conformation 
and gains from grass alone 


Write for information 


ed 
Pi 







CRTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 254 EA, 


Coraplete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions. all for $6.60 postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
allsizes, Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices, 
as NECK CHAINS 
1. Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain, 
Severs} kinds to * Solid brass num: 


select from, Write _ ber plates. 





for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Iiustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
FREE marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
eves horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun 


dreds of items for the stock raiser, 
Write for it, 


da ee 


In California, cattle feediots are filled 
an average of three times each year; in 
Colorado, where both commercial and 
farm lots are important, lots are filled 
on the average twice a year; in the 
Corn Belt with the feeding period 
shortened, it still does not average a 
complete second turnover a year. 






COUMCIL BLUFFS 
eh) 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS JOURNAL 


‘ 
‘ sample <opy oe ’ > 


Box 238, Webster ne 


ee 


ae) 


tenn 









STOCK PEST 
CONTROL 






© PROVEN 
*LOWEST 


{ 
cost 


Thousands are switching 
Lice, Grub, Fites Stope destructive rubbing! 
Huge Hope-Cabie, Chain Encased and Rein- 
foreed! “BULL STRONG Animals can’t bust 
break or tear it! Lasts for years! For all breeds 
and size animals! Mail this adv to us tor 
literature and Special FREE OFFER J-i 


NU-WAY, BOX 552, Sioux City, lowe 


Kills 


to Nu-Way 
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Meg $-5-—-Mighwar Transportation Congress, 

ashington, D.C, 

May 15-17—-Washington Cattlemen's Assn, con- 
vention, Walla Walia. 

dune 2-4—South Dakota Stock Growers Assn 
convention, Belle Fourche 

June 5-1—Wyoming Stock Growers Anon. con- 
vention, Jackson, 

d4une $-il—North Dakota 
convention, Valley City. 

June 12-14—Nebraska Stock Growers Assn 
convention, McCook. 

June 13-15—American National Livestock Auc- 
tion Assn., New Orleans. 

June 19—National Livestock and Meat Board 
meeting, Chicago. 


Stockmen's Assen 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Mar. 20, 1958 Mar, 25, 1957 


Steers, Prime $31.50-18.50 $23.50-26.00 
Steers, Choice 28.00-35.00 21.00-24.25 
Steers, Good 25.50-28.50 18.50-21.00 
Steers, Std. 24.06 -26.00 16.50-18.50 
Cows, Comm 19.50-21.00 14.00-15.90 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch 29.00-33.00 23.00-28.00 
Vealers, Std. 22,00 ~-29 00 15.00-23.00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch, 2300-21 00 17 00-23.00 
Calves, #4. 2100-2300 14.00-17 00 
v. & &. Steers, Gd.-Ch. 440-31, 18.25-23.0 
¥. 4&8. Steers, Cm.-Md, 20,00-26.00 14.00-18.50 
Hogs (186-2407) 21.00-22.50 17,25-18.50 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch., 21.50-24.25 2300-2400 
Lambs, G4.-Ch 21.50-24.25 23.00-24.25 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago) 

Mar. 20,1958 Mar. 26, 1957 
Heef, Prime 5 $38.00-41.00 
Keef, Choice 47.50-50 00 35.00-38.00 
Heel, Good 43.00 -46.00 32.50-35.00 
Beef, Std. 39.00 -43.00 29 .00-32.50 
Veal, Prime 50.00 -53.00 44.00-47.00 
Veal, Choice 47 060-3000 4100-4400 
Veal, Good 39.00 -46.00 31.00-41.00 
Lamb, Choice 44.00-51.00 45.00-50.50 
Lamb, Good 42.00 -46.00 43.00-48.00 
Pork Loin, 8-122 48.50-52.00 41.00-44.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 
‘e dan Feb 5-¥r 
1958 1958 1957 Ave 
Yrozen Beef 105,006 122,446 191,491 192,036 
Cured Beet 11,208 12,384 12,685 6,4 
Total Pork 233,000 218,449 353,021 48),578 
Lamb & Mutton 4,311 4,756 4,987 14,161 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(in thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Feb, 1958 1,09 408 4,453 y40 
Feb, 1957 1,488 550 4,985 1001 
2 mos., ‘8 2,938 1615 9,984 2,001 
2 mos, "07 3,399 1,206 10,639 2,424 


(Of the cattle slaughter 45.5 per cent was in 
cows and heiters in the two months of 1958; 
47.4 per cent in the 1997 period.) 


Meat Board Follows Up 


‘Food Comes First’ Program 

As a follow-up of the National Food 
Conference in Washington, D. C., the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
has sent out special stories to national 
dailies and weeklies on the conference 
slogan of “Food Comes First,” as well 
as releases to radio stations, special 
radio tape recordings (to 198 radio 
stations), The board's home economists 
and meat specialists are also empha 
sizing the theme, particularly with re 
gard to meat, in lectures, demonstra 
tions and cooking schools 
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} and ramada, 


CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Rates are 90 cents a line (7 words to a line). 
Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. 





RANCHES, FARMS 





LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fila. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


OZARKS RANCH, 2,630 ACRES; #00-cow unit. 
Hignly improvea. 2w acres tiliable, permanent 
pasture. $/0,000. Details. Ed Smith, Urbana, 


wh 


John A. Becker's 
SHOMEN’S GUEST RANCH 


Being sacrified at $200,000. Five landscaped 
acres in tast-growing district near Cataiuna 
toothills 10 beautitully turnished coctages, 
large main house, pr.vate theater, heated and 
tiitered pool, solarium, pavio with Bar-B-Q 
shufflenoard. Automatic water- 
ing and outdoor lighting systems. All in A-1l 
cond. tion rienty of room tor expansion 
ideal as a church, lodge, or other noa-protit 
co-operative tor retired people. Propervy is 
clear and terms may be arranged Write 
Owner: #11 N. ist Avenue, Tucson il, Ari- 
zona. 


CENTRAL S8OUTH DAKOTA 
1,200 head cow ranch. $4 per cow unit—A 150 





cow, a WO & a Sw cow river ranch—THE 
BEST 2.14 A. combination 525 wheat, 320 al- 
falta, WO other crops, 20% down—balance 
terms. M. RR. KELLER, Chamberlain, 8. D. 
Ph 455 


| FOR SALE 


SMALL MEAT PACKING PLANT 
equipped ready to operate grinders, 
mixers, sausage equipment, motors, scales, 


Fully 


| 

power saws, track in all coolers and rooms 
wack scales, smoxe houses, boilers, dehairer, 
| walk in deep freeze, feed lot, out buildings, 
| miscellaneous equipment, two refrigerated 
truck boxes, compete one truck, ten acres 
| land, modern home, city water and power of 
| the best. Priced to seil immediately. Pr.ce 
$28,700.10, termes Must see to appreciate 





CC. H. Sturges Box 148 Winner, 8. Dak. 
FEEDER RANCH 

300 acres permanent pasture fully equipped to 

handle 500 head feeder cattle. in Sacramento 

Valley, Calitornia, Surplus of cheap gravity 

water, No snow in winter. For full details 

contact, L. F. Pattison, Glenn, California 


SOUTHERN CALIF. 


640 ACRES in foothills, about 300 A. grain 
land Nice oak-studded valleys fine for 
week-end cabin sites. House needs finish- 
ing. Barn, corrals, etc. Good domestic well 
water can be developed here. $52,500. Terms 

160 ACRES. Best farm land with 2 fine wells, 
mod, home, ete. $100,000. Terms 


270 ACRE Mt. Valley. 20 A. nat. meadow 
A. tilled. 5 modern furnished homes. Fine 
for school, church group, horse or cattle 
ranch or gun club. Lots of game. On paved 
road. Very scenic, $56,000; $20,000 down 

60 ACRES. Mt. Valley with 4 bedroom mod- 
ernized home, garage, barns, etc. 40 A. of 
rich bottom land with many beautiful oaks, 
cottonwoods. Domes, well. Fronts on High- 
way yet is very private and secluded. A Rare 

| Place! $32,500; $7500 dn 


410 ACRES in Mt. Valley w/oaks 


100 





Part farmed 


| to hay. On Hiway, yet is very private. No 
| bidgs. One of the few places left of its kind 
} $0500; £2500 down 


Louis & Vic Johannsen 
FARMER-RE4SLTORS 
35 YEARS FARMERS HERE 
904 8. San Jacinto, San Jacinto, Calif. 


THE “DAKOTA'S § VALUES” 
Livestock and Grain Units—improved to high- 
ly modern; good country, state ana federal hi- 
ways; 50 to 1000 cow s'ze, $14 to $25 per acre; 
100 to 5CO acre wheat allotments, $21 to $40 per 
sere; usual fine mo'sture; feed and alfalfa 
wasting. Visit your old friends and neighbors 
here. Literature on request. SERVICE REAL 
ESTATE, BISON, 8O DAK 


RANCHES, FARMS 


100,000 ACRE 
STEER RANCH 


100,000 acres deeded plus 90,000 ac. checker- 
board lease. Own shipping and loading pens 
on main line R. R. 50,000 acres leased to major 
oil companies. 4 sets modern houses, school 
$100,000 of good equip. and horses included in 
price of $14 per acre. This ranch has made 
present owners rich. Princ. only. All 
respondance kept confidential. James A. Mur- 
doch, 207 No. Peck Rd., El Monte, Calif. 





North Arkansas’ largest Cattle, 
Goat Ranch for sale by owner 
for easy handling of stock. Will sell as one 
unit or three ill consider trades. O. H 
(Herb) Dooley, Box 831, Ph. 370-W, Harrison 
Arkansas 


Sheep and 
Well improved 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, lowa 
iin 


AUCTIONEERING can you. Write for 
information, Western Co e of Auctioneer- 
ing, Box 1458, Billings, Montana 


LIVESTOCK IODINE 


FEED LIVESTOCK IODINE DIRECT. Most 
successful method where Iodine actuall 
needed. Powdered. Easily used in regular salt 
or minerals. Avoid costly breeding disorders, 
deficiency abortions, weak or stillborn 
G't'd, Widely used since 1936. Catalog. 
Cullinan’s, Bucktail, Nebr 


LIVESTOCK 

















ANGUS—Performance tested, big. fast-grow- 
ing type of pure Scotch breeding 

folder and data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 





TANNING 





We will tan anything from a mouse to «a 
moose. Either with hair on, or various kinds 


of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. Free price 
list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bidg., at- 


tle. Wash 





MISCELLANEOUS 





SELLING 30,600 INDIAN RELICS5, arrowheads, 

tomahawks, axes, skulls, pipes, etc. List 

free. Lear's, Glenwood, Ki 

WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 


Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscri 
$3 a year. Sample oon 25 cents. SHEEP & 
GOAT RAISER. Box . San Angelo, Texas 


5 


Cattle chute gates, hold all sizes for branding 
ete. Full price $34.88. Free folder. ACP, 907 
12th Street, Santa Monica, Calif 


Third of U. 8. Dairy Cows 


Bred Artificially 

Last year about 6,500,000 dairy cows, 
or a third of the 20,500,000 cows milked 
in the U.S., were bred artificially 
under organized programs by individu- 
al farmers. Artificial insemination is 
being experimented with in hog pro- 
duction and is being used with chickens 
and turkeys and there is some develop- 
ment of it in beef cattle 
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ESTERDAY it wasn’t there. Today, he picks it 
bee and wonders: why did it grow like that? 
The miracle of growth! Whether it’s a “‘toad- 
stool’ that springs up overnight or a cancer cell 
that suddenly comes into being, we've a lot to 
learn about the whole beautiful process of or- 
derly growth. . . and the dreadful, senseless 
growth that is cancer. 


The cancer puzzle is tied up in growth 
—growth of body cells smaller than the periods 
on this page. 

Scientists, working under grants from the 
American Cancer Society, are ceaselessly study- 
ing cells—normal and cancer cells. And they 
too are asking: Why? 
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Why do cells suddenly change from normal 
growth to uncontrolled, disorderly growth? This 
question can be answered only by the most 
probing, painstaking and costly research. 
Your contributions to the American 
Cancer Society will support hundreds of scien- 
tific studies necessary to save lives today and 
you can strike back 


tomorrow. 

hard with your dol- 

lars. Send your gift to 

CANCER in care of 

your local post office. SOC FTY 


Remember: Cancer 
can strike anyone. But 





CAN 
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Upstairs... 
Downstairs... 








Ree et 






Wherever 


You Live... 
USE GLOWING, LIVING PINE 


Buying lumber can be compared to buying catthe—you look for cattle that will 
give the best service, for the longest number of years, and that will produce good 
stock. 


So it is with Pine—when you buy fine-textured Central Oregon Pine from 
LUNDGREN’S you know you will have years of service, and it will fit your needs— 
either as a thing of beauty, or completely utilitarian. It can be used for beautiful 
cabinet work or for movable partitions or walls, as shown in these pictures, or low- 
er grades make excellent sub-flooring, sheathing, fences, feeders, ete., and it can 
be furnished in dimension lumber (2x4’s, ete.). 


Check your dealer on LUMBER FROM LUNDGREN’S whenever you are ready 
to make those repairs, or are thinking of constructing new buildings. 


Incidentally, while catile prices are up, and the credit situation is relaxed on 
building, it is a perfect time to give real consideration 10 new structures. And al- 
ways remember to specify LUNDGREN’s. 


Sold by manufacturer's representative: LUNDGREN SALES CORPORATION 
BOX 208 
BEND, OREGON 





